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High reactivity and high solubility are the outstanding 
characteristics of potassium salts in comparison with sodium 
salts. Solvay® Mercury Cell Grade Caustic Potash and 
Potassium Carbonate are manufactured under carefully 
controlled quality standards. They provide the maximum 
purity commercially available. Both may be ordered in 
easy-to-use solution form or fast dissolving dry forms 
...in a variety of strengths and packages to suit 


your processing needs. 


Why not contact your local Solvay representative SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
for complete information, properties, OES ee Se a SY. 


Branch Sales Offices: Boston * Charlotte * Chicago 


formulations and technical assistance? Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland * Detroit * Houston * New Orleans 


He will be glad to work with you. 


New York ¢ Philadelphia * Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis 
San Francisco * Syracuse 











clean plants, 


clear profits 


with Dracco 
Multi-Bag Filters 











Freedom from dust in your plant can mean: 


e lower plant maintenance and cleaning costs 
eless abrasive wear on machinery 

eno raw material waste 

e better working conditions 

e improved manpower and machine efficiency 
eno air pollution 

e guaranteed product purity 


High-efficiency cloth filtration with Multi-Bag Filters can help 
you clear the way for profits in any or all of these areas. Wide 
range of standard sizes permits engineering to meet almost any dry 
collection requirement. Units can be installed in or out of the plant. 
Operation may be intermittent or continuous, depending on dust 
loads and degree of automation desired. Long-life filter bags are 
available in any type cloth, natural or synthetic. 


Freedom from maintenance is another benefit that helps you 
clear extra profits. Simplified, rugged, design with few moving parts 
keeps Dracco maintenance costs lowest in the industry, year after year. 


For full information on Multi-Bag Filters, and other units in 
Dracco’s complete line of dry collection equipment, write: 
Dracco Division of Fuller Company, Harvard Avenue 
and East 116th Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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processing plant shows how standard units can be 
grouped together to provide unlimited capacities. 
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Treated Most of our business comes from industrial buyers who know that 
as they receive high quality mineral acids produced by the finest 
technological skill utilizing the most modern process techniques 
customers ! ! ! ae. 
Dixon customers stay with Dixon because large or small, old 
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ON THE COVER: In the offices of a Manhattan advertising 
agency, reporters take opening-day TV tour of Hercules Pow- 
der’s new Lake Charles, La., polypropylene plant (p. 91). 
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Savings by Rail 


To THE EpiTor: You note (March 
11, p. 39) the following approximate 
transportation cost for bulk materials 
between New Orleans and Chicago: 
by water, approximately $4; by rail, 
approximately $7-8. 

New integral train techniques con- 
ceived in this office for the transpor- 
tation of bulk materials will make it 
possible to move materials between 
New Orleans and Chicago for ap- 
proximately $1.50, plus whatever 
transportation profit a specific traffic 
will bear. Such cost can be projected 
for points served by rail without re- 
gard to any need for waterfront im- 
provements and include both loading 
and unloading. This family of tech- 
niques is applicable to traffic where 
significant volumes are available and 
where substantial-size individual de- 
liveries can be used—virtually the 
same conditions as applied to bulk 
deliveries by water. 

Some of your readers may be in- 
terested in this group of transporta- 
tion cost improvements, but at the 
present stage their exploitation must 
begin with engineering investigation 
of specific application. 

JOHN G. KNEILING, P. E. 

Theodore J. Kauffeld, M.E., P.E. 

New York 


Alginate for Dyes 


To THE EpiTor: Your article on 
fiber-reactive dyestuffs (March 25, 
p. 53) indicating a future growth 
potential will certainly receive huz- 
zahs from all those who are interested 
in improving textile technology. An 
interesting side growth will be in the 
sale of sodium alginate, the thickener 
recommended by all of the dyestuff 
manufacturers noted in your article. 

EDWARD MENDELL 
President 

Edward Mendell Co. Inc. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


Kennecott's Engineering 


To THE EpiTor: ... We would 


like to call your attention to the “Face 
Lifting Largest Smelter” story (Feb. 
4, p. 41). 

Paragraph two should have read: 
“In the first stage a new materials- 
handling system, engineered by West- 
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ern Knapp Engineering Co. (San 
Francisco), will be renovated to auto- 
matically mix the silica ores, lime, 
copper ore, etc., going to the rever- 
beratory furnace.” We would like to 
lay claim to the important and diffi- 
cult phase—the engineering. 

Much of the Garfield construction 
dated back to the early 1900s. Later 
modifications and additions made any 
old drawings of little or no value. It 
was necessary therefore to make com- 
plete field surveys both inside and 
out. . . . Another firm was awarded 
the construction phase. .. . 

Wo. F. HaDDON 
Western Knapp Engineering Co. 
San Francisco 


Buy American? 


To THE EpitTor: I want to con- 
gratulate you on your editorial “No 
Selling Without Buying” (Feb. /1/, 
ph 

There is no doubt that there is a 
growing “Buy American” feeling. 
More and more poeple are insisting 
that they buy goods produced in the 
United States. This attitude comes at 
a time when unemployment is increas- 
ing, yet the national policy remains 
fixed in the direction of free trade. 
The fact of the matter is that our 
exports are increasing and will con- 
tinue in that direction as both indus- 
try and government are committed to 
such a drive. Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, published by the U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, indicates that a great 
deal of time, effort and money are 
being expended to increase the free 
flow of trade. In ’60 the value of 
goods shipped topped by $4.5 billion 
the value of goods imported. This 
means, in the general sense, that 
American labor came out far ahead 
in world trade. 

I read an article the other day that 
said that 80-90% of the parts used 
in the manufacture of automobiles 
produced in Detroit were made 
abroad and imported into the U.S. 
Watch movements are imported from 
Swizterland and assembled in this 
country. White Sewing Machine Co., 
which employs hundreds of Cleve- 
landers, makes its machine heads in 
Japan and the motor frame and cabi- 
nets in this country. 

Most people feel that the increase 
in imports has a direct relationship to 
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ELLULOSE is in “‘show”’ business 
C in a big way. The lustrous, 
weather-resistant letters on most 
theatre marquees are molded from 
cellulose plastics. On spectacular 
billboards, giant brand names 
faced with cellulose plastics attract 
the attention of passing crowds. 

Today the biggest show business 
of all is the display of products in 
modern supermarkets and depart- 


ment stores. Here cellulosic films 
and plastics show off thousands of 
items attractively, while protect- 
ing them completely. The varied 
forms of cellophane and cellulose 
derivatives offer a wide choice of 
packaging and display materials. 

If you produce plastics or films, 
we'd like to show you how high- 
alpha Buckeye Cellulose can 
contribute the desired clarity, 


BUCKEYE CELLULOSE CORPORATION 
Cotton linters plant at Memphis, Tennessee ¢ Wood pulp plant at Foley, Florida 





stability, strength, flexibility and 
other characteristics. Our forty- 
year experience and knowledge of 
cellulose applications are at your 
service. When you work with 
Buckeye you get creative assist- 
ance, rigid quality control, and 
a dependable source of supply. 


Buckeye 
first in 
cellulose 
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‘ower wage rates abroad. This is not 
completely true; some of the coun- 
tries abroad had a tremendous re- 
building job after World War II and 
have not had so much obsolescence 
built into their plants, consequently 
were able to go into more refined 
techniques. 

When we say “Buy American,” let 
us consider three things: (1) over-all, 
the money that is spent on imports is 
topped by the money derived from ex- 
ports; (2) everytime we prevent a 
product from being imported into the 
U.S. the same country acts to bar a 
product made in the U.S.; (3) let us 
remember that about 4.5 million jobs 
in the U.S. depend on products we 
make for export. 

TED R. STEVENSON 
Vice-President 
Trans-Plastics Corp. 
Cleveland 


Support from Canada 


To THE Epitor: It was a pleasure 
to read your sympathetic Viewpoint 
(March 11 p. 5). Many U.S. pub- 
lishers have taken the attitude that 
the tax measures introduced were just 
another anti-American act, whereas 
they were an unfortunate necessity. 

Your calm reasoning approach was 
most refreshing. 

D. A. CLARKE 
Dorval, Que., Can. 


PVAc, Not PVC 


To Tue Epitor: [Re a]. . . mis- 
quotation in your article “Opening 
New Growth Routes” (Feb. //, p. 41). 

You stated, “Later this year Har- 
chem will launch a series of dimer 
acid compounds, and a polar poly- 
meric plasticizer for polyvinyl chlo- 
ride.” This should read, * .. . a polar 
polymeric plasticizer for polyvinyl 
acetate.” ....: 

Management of Wallace & Tiernan 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence 
to: H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 











and Harchem were very pleased with 

CHEMICAL WEEK’s treatment of their 
future growth plans. 

W. C. WILEY 

Manager, Product Deve'opment Dept. 

Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 

Harchem Division 

Belleville, N.J. 


To THE Epiror: I’ve just read your 
article on Harchem in CHEMICAL 
WEEK. The article is certainly well 
done and we appreciate the good job 
that you did on it... . 

Bruce S. AINSWORTH 
President, Harchem Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Belleville, N.J. 


Water Pollution... 


To THE Epitror: Re “Waterfront 
Pollution” (Feb. 1/, p. 31). 

The upper Mississippi River has 
similar problems. State agencies have 
not taken the leadership in solving 
the problem. Citizens groups still 
must pressure state agencies into do- 
ing the job they are being paid for. 

In this state, as in others, you can’t 
kill wild life. The laws concerning 
damage to humans are less firm in 
the pollution area. Your magazine . . . 
has helped alert the public and the 
industry to a growing problem. Keep 
it up. 

WILLis J. OLSON 

Clear Air Clear Water Unlimited 

St. Paul, Minn. 


... And a Palliative 


To THE EpitTor: Waterfront pol- 
lution will continue to be a nightmare 
for industrial concerns, shipowners, 
port captains and town fathers until 
such time as coordinated efforts 
among them to stock spill-fighting 
chemicals becomes a reality. 

We respectfully take issue with your 
statement that “no matter what goes 
wrong, there’s little that can be done 
to correct it.” In one of the very 
cases you cite in your article, our new 
development, SLIX, was used to ren- 
der the oil spill unable to support 
combustion. Another company 
mentioned in your article also stocks 
it for just such emergencies. 

Not only do oil, gasoline, naphtha, 
jet fuel spills lose their explosive and 
ignition characteristics when treated 
with SLIX, but also the resultant 





To detergent formulators, Cowles 
Crystamet® has gem-like value. 
An exclusive process makes this 
newest form of sodium metasili- 
cate pentahydrate resist caking, 
mix easier, remain dust-free for 
better compounding. Cowles fur- 
nishes inorganic and organic 
processing chemicals not only 
for detergent compounding but 
for many other areas of chem- 
ical manufacture as well. For 
new things in chemical know- 
how, keep your eye on Cowles. 


tes 


COWLES CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


NEW PRODUCTS 
NEW FACILITIES 
NEW THINKING 
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Keep Mr. Foam out of your formulations with 


GYD TRIBUTYL PHOSPHATE! 


CSC Tributyl Phosphate is a sure so- 
lution to foam problems in synthetic 
latex paints, in paper manufacture, 
and in a wide range of other industrial 
applications. 

In the manufacture of synthetic latex 
paints, the addition of as little as 1% 
Tributy] Phosphate minimizes foam in 
manufacturing, can-filling, and appli- 
cation of the finished paint; brush- 


ability and leveling characteristics are 
measurably improved also. 

In paper manufacture the exceptional 
cost-efficiency value of Tributyl Phos- 
phate can mean real savings, and the 
finished product also has no residual 
odor and minimum chemical residue. 
In other foam applications only ex- 
tremely small amounts of Tributy] 
Phosphate are required for successful 


foam control in water adhesives, casein 
solutions, inks, textile sizing and de- 
tergent solutions. 


Write for the specifications and com- 
plete technical data on CSC’s Tributyl 
Phosphate to Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, Industrial Chemicals 
Department, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, 

New York. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


METHANOL ¢ METHYLAMINES e ETHYL ALCOHOL « FORMALDEHYDE e BUTYL ESTERS +» ETHYL ESTERS 
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mixture cannot cling to pilings, harbor 

craft or wildlife. Obviously, this is not 

the complete answer to stemming 

pollution but it is one important con- 
trol in the over-all problem. . . . 

PHILIP F, ROSE 

General Sales Manager 

The Penetone Co. 

Tenafly, N.J. 


Lying with Statistics? 

To THE Epitor: The Report “Peril 
in Numbers” (Feb. 18, p. 63) was 
very provocative and certainly point- 
ed up the desirability of manage- 
ment’s being familiar with statistical 
procedures and the accuracy of fore- 
casts, particularly if the latter are to 
be used as the basis for decision mak- 
ing. 

The arithmetic chart (p. 65) pur- 
porting to show the distortion of 
growth rate of FRB index and for- 
maldehyde output disturbs me, how- 
ever, since this is really a clear il- 
lustration of two other frequently 
committed errors: (1) improper use 
of different scales in comparing two 
sets of data, and (2) actual improper 
comparison of data. 

Thus, by decreasing the left-hand 


ordinate scale and increasing the right, 


the apparent picture could be 
reversed and organic chemicals would 
appear to be growing faster than for- 
maldehyde. Actually in order to chart 
comparable data, the index of for- 
maldehyde production (1957=100) 
should have been plotted against the 
FRB index or organic chemical pro- 
duction against formaldehyde produc- 
tion. 

There is certainly no argument with 
the conclusion that arithmetic curves 
should not be used to determine or 
project growth. The moral I draw 
from the above, however, is: to il- 
lustrate one bad practice, do not use 
two more—at least, not without point- 
ing them out also. 

A. G. Rossow 

Manager, Market Research Dept. 
Mobil Chemical Co. 

New York 


To THE EpiTor: With respect to 
Mr. Rossow’s second point, the fol- 
lowing may be pertinent: 

To be sure, plotting an index 
against actual data is improper—on 
an arithmetic chart. Among others, 
one point was to show that a log- 


arithmic chart prevents such a thing. 
The beauty of a log chart is pre- 
cisely that one does not have to 
bother to make comparable indexes 
of series; the raw data can be plotted 
directly. 

I think many readers miss what I 
was driving at. My point was not to 
draw a proper arithmetic chart, but 
to show how distortions resulting 
from a common use of an arithmetic 
chart are avoided by the use of a log 
chart. A logarithmic chart forces the 
avoidance of such distortions. 

LEONARD H. LEMPERT 


Chemico in India 


To THE Epitor: After having spent 
several months in India negotiating a 
contract for the Trombay fertilizer 
complex, under the most competitive 
conditions, I was quite surprised to 
read (CW, April 1, p. 58) that “nego- 
tiations” on this contract were con- 
fined to “deciding the nature of the 
services.” 

Although I cannot comment on 
the other contracts you mention, this 
certainly was not the case on the 
Trombay project. 

Actually, in the initial stages of the 
negotiation there were 14 engineer- 
ing cOmpanies representing many 
countries, each country offering alter- 
native methods of financing this 
project. 

Only when DLF’s financing ar- 
rangement was chosen as the most 
attractive by the Indian government 
were foreign engineering companies 
eliminated. Chemico’s proposal at this 
point was still in competition with sev- 
eral other American engineering com- 
panies. 

The final selection was made by the 
technical staff of the Fertilizer Corp. 
of India Ltd. in favor of Chemico on 
the basis of technical merit, proved 
performance and competitive cost. 

With reference to the over-all proj- 
ect cost of $58 million, it should be 
pointed out that this figure includes, 
in addition to the fertilizer plant itself, 
housing consisting of 3,000 dwelling 
units, plus a hospital, schools, com- 
munity center, etc. The value of the 
chemical processing units is, of course, 
considerably less. 

D. FULTON 

Vice-President 

Chemical Construction Corp. 
New York 


MEETINGS 


American Ceramic Society, annual 
meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Can., April 23-27. 


American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers, South- 
west mineral industries conference; Las 
Vegas, Nev., April 24-25. 


American Assn. of Cost Engineers, 
Metropolitan New York Section, fourth 
annual meeting, Hotel Manhattan, New 
York, April 25. 


The Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Inc., 18th annual Western Section con- 
ference, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, 
Calif., April 26-28. 


American Rocket Society, propellants, 
combustion and liquid rockets meeting, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Fla., April 26-28. 


Technical conference on high-tempera- 
ture materials; sponsors: American In- 
stitute of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers, and the Metal- 
lurgical Society; Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, April 26-27. 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, New Jersey section, spring lecture 
series, topic: “The Statistical Design and 
Interpretation of Experiments”; research 
auditorium of Union Carbide Plastics 
Co., River Road (State Route 18), Bound 
Brook, N.J., April 27. 


Fiber Society, spring meeting, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, Ga., April 27-28. 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 49th an- 
nual meeting, Washington, D.C., April 
30, May 1-3. 


Electrochemical Society, spring meet- 
ing, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, April 
30-May 4. 


American Zinc Institute, 43rd annual 
meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 1-2. 


Lead Industries Assn., 33rd annual 
meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 
2-3. 


Sugar Industry Technicians, Inc., 20th 
annual meeting, Sheraton-Atlanti: Hotel, 
New York, May 7-9. 


Institute of Food Technologists, 21st 
annual convention, Hotel Statler Hilton, 
New York, May 7-11. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry (TAPPI), annual coating con- 
ference, Statler Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y., May 8-10. 


Metallurgical Society of American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers, first conference on 
“Management of Materials Research,” 
Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., May 17- 
19. 


Pacific Northwest Society for Paint 


Technology, annual symposium, Georgia 
Hotel, Vancouver, B.C., Can., May 26-27. 
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From prescription to proprietary... 


MILES HAS A WAY WITH & 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


to assure purity, retain freshness, 
improve palatability and 
consistency, enhance effectiveness 


WITH FINE ORGANICS ... Miles offers unmatched experience 
in the preparation of compounds and intermediates, ranging 
from a versatile series of antioxidants to a family of aralkyl 
(benzyl) amines. Such products as APAP (N-Acetyl-p- 
aminophenol) and PAS (p-aminosalicylic acid) punctuate 
the success of this combination. 


WITH A WIDE CHOICE OF ENZYMES ... Miles is not limited 
to a few products from which to choose the proper 

enzyme to do your specific job. Selecting from the 

widest range of commercial enzymes available — 
manufactured by its famous Takamine plant — Miles’ 

sales and technical service personnel can pick the 

enzyme to meet your requirements accurately, 

objectively and economically — not just “‘come close.” 


WITH HIGH-PURITY CITRIC ACID . . . you get the added benefit 
of years of experience in the production of this versatile acid. 
It’s a fact: Miles’ centrally located plant and over 70 
distribution points give you the fastest service available. And 
Miles’ unique deep-fermentation process produces the purest 
citric acid you can buy, in quantities that assure you 

of a steady supply. 


WITH NEW CUSTOM PRODUCTS... Miles demonstrates an 
ability and a willingness to help solve your chemical needs. 
Some 18 unit processes and a full staff of specialists are at 
your disposal — ready to look for faster reactions, simpler 
techniques that will accomplish the same end result 
— and in strictest confidence. 

Let us supply details in these and other areas. Write 
to: Miles Chemical Company, Division of Miles Laboratories, 
Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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plus full-scale support for research 
in many other important areas... 


MOTHER KNEW A THING OR TWO—about the chemical 
cleaning of metal. When her copper pans began to 
look dingy, she banished the tarnish with lemon juice 
— which, as we all know, did an admirable job be- 
cause of its high citric acid content. You, of course, 
don’t have to rush out and start squeezing lemons. We 
stand ready to supply you with all the citric acid you 
might need for metal cleaning — not made from lemons, 
but produced in our unique deep-fermentation process 
and notable for its purity. You'll find it a sight better 
than Mother’s method for removing tarnish, as well 
as rust and scale, and in preparing all manner of 
metals for electroplating. 


WE LOVE TO BE COAXED — by friendly type custom- 
ers to add new products to our line of chemicals. Our 
next happy surrenders will include sodium citrate and 
acetyl-tributyl citrate (or, if you prefer, citrate esters) . 
The latter, we are told, come in mighty handy 


as food-safe plasticizers in the manufacture of poly- 
vinyl chloride films. 


THE BEAUTY OF BUTYL — can be a fading thing when 
the antioxidant used is susceptible to color instability 
or staining. For those in the Butyl rubber business 
who do not enjoy living with these uncertainties, Miles 
is supplying SUCONOX® 12 (N-lauroyl-p-amino- 
phenol) and SUCONOX® 18 (N-stearoyl-p-amino- 
phenol) for polyethylene. Results from the field indi- 
cate that life at the rubber works can, indeed, be 
beautiful. People who have tried it say that SUCO- 
NOX®* 12 is the best all-around nonstaining antioxi- 
dant for Butyl rubber. Among its endearing proper- 
ties is its resistance to pH changes encountered in the 
course of slurry system polymerizations and its non- 
staining characteristics. We could go on and on, but 
our technical bulletin on SUCONOX does it better. 
Yours for the writing. MD-1-1 


MILES Chemical Company 


Division of Miles Laboratories,Inc. Elkhart, Indiana—COngress 4-3111 
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ATLANTIC 


ULTRAWETS : 


PERFECT FOR 
ALL HOUSEHOLD 
DETERGENTS 








The background and experience of our” 


‘engineers are other Atlantic extras. Each man. 
is a graduate chemist or chemical engineer— 
the solid background invaluable to you in pre- 


paring your finished products and in devising 


new formulations for new products. Write or 


-call us for the whole story. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 





Philadelphia + Providence + Charlotte 
Chicago + Los Angeles 


Division of Dominion Rubber SY HIG 
Company, Ltd. a 


Fee tient Chemicals O08, oa TUL 


In South America: Atlantic Refining MG TORS 
Company of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro. 


Whether your customers are gently shampoo- 
ing a baby’s hair or doing heavy household 
cleaning—there is an Atlantic Ultrawet espe- 
cially designed to build just the right deter- 
gent formulation. 


Detergency, wetting ability, sudsing action, 
lack of odor and long shelf-life stability are 
of utmost importance and must be consist- 
ently and carefully controlled. That’s why 
Atlantic Ultrawets are produced with pre- 
cision control in every step of the manufac- 
turing process. This stringent control assures 
you of consistently high-quality alkyl aryl sul- 
fonates for your formulations. 


There’s an Atlantic Ultrawet for your 
formulation. 
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... 0n-Stream 
ahead of schedule 


Maintaining schedule during the construction of 
a processing unit requires the precise co-ordination 
and timing of a series of design, engineering, 
procurement and construction details. But to 
complete ahead of schedule requires the extras in 
experience ... in judgement, that save minutes 
and days. A right decision . . . a proper procedure 
. . a new technique, these are the experience 
factors that help PROCON build better and on time. 
Procon completed this ““HF’’ Alkylation unit, built for 
Midland Cooperatives, Inc., days ahead of schedule. 
Midland located in Cushing, Oklahoma, uses the high 
octane alkylate to supplement its premium gasoline. 
Turnaround, unit revamping, one unit or a complete 
refinery from the ground up . . . whatever your 
requirement you can trust the entire job to PROCON. 
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ON-SITE WITH PROCON 


WORLD-WIDE CONSTRUCTION FOR THE PETROLEUM, 
PETROCHEMICAL, AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


PROCON Zerinase 


1111 MT. PROSPECT ROAD, 
DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


PROCON INTERNATIONAL &.A., CHICAGO. ILL., U.S.A 
PROCON (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
PROCON (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 
PROCON PTY. LIMITED, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
PROCOFRANCE S&S. a. R.L., PARIS, FRANCE 

PROCON LIMITADA, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 

PACIFIC PROCON LIMITED, MANILA, P. 1. 

VICAPROCON, &. A., CARACAS, VENEZUELA 





SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


See How 


Silicones stop foam; help you 
operate at maximum capacity 


Why accept foam as a necessary evil, when you can control it effectively 
and economically with Dow Corning Silicones? Amazingly effective in 
trace quantities, these silicone antifoamers enable you to utilize capacity 
now taken up by foam... help speed processing . 

. reduce fire hazards . . . cut maintenance costs, 


. » prevent spill-overs 


Serving Every Industry. 
ers and antifoamers neither alter nor adulterate products or processes. 
And they’re effective against even the most violent and persistent foamers. 
Typical applications include processing of adhesives, chemicals, petroleum, 
asphalt, paper, paints, textile and drugs; also useful in metalworking and 
laboratory work. In food processing, the use of food grade Dow Corning 
antifoamers at designated levels is sanctioned by FDA. 


Dow Corning job-proved silicone defoam- 


“ABC's of Defoaming” —- new 8-page 
brochure gives full data. Write today 
for free copy. Address Dept. 2216. 


Foam Robs You 


Easy to Use. You don’t need extra 
equipment or preparation time when you 
use Dow Corning Silicones to control foam. 
Our product development group has form- 
ulated different types to be most adaptable 
to different systems . . . to help you rid 
your process or product of foam problems 
effectively, economically. 


Free Sample. Here’s your chance to 
see how Dow Corning Silicones can work 
for you. Tell us your foam problem and 
type of system — oil, aqueous, nonaqueous, 
food product or other. A generous trial 
sample of the silicone defoamer most suit- 
able for your process will be sent by 
return mail. Write Dept. 2216. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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Quick switch in partners. The long-pending merger talks between 
Spencer Chemical and Southern Oxygen fell through late last week. But 
within hours, word was out that Southern Oxygen had signed a deal with 
Air Products (Allentown, Pa.). 





The new agreement, which shortly will be submitted for formal 
stockholders’ approval, calls for swapping one share of Air Products com- 
mon for each three shares of Southern Oxygen. (Early this week, Air 
Products was selling at about 73, Southern at about 23.) 


The snag in negotiations with Spencer reportedly involved a rate 
of exchange substantially higher than originally considered, since Southern 
Oxygen’s stock value nearly doubled while talks were going on. 


In the consummated merger, Air Products gets a bigger South- 
eastern distribution outlet for its large-tonnage liquid oxygen and nitrogen 
production. 


Spencer is making a big move into polyethylene latexes. The 
company has been pilot-planting a series of products tradenamed Poly-Em, 
will now put up a commercial-size plant at its Chicago works (Calumet City, 
Ill.). Unofficially, size of the proposed installation (to be in operation early 
in ’62) will be 5-10 million Ibs./year initially. 


A merger may be near for Diamond Alkali and Bessemer Lime- 
stone & Cement (Youngstown, Pa.). Negotiations have been going on 
quietly for some months, but thus far no concrete merger terms have been 
worked out. Bessemer directors meet this week, and chances are that solid 
proposals for a marriage with Diamond will emerge. 








The Penn-Olin sodium chlorate venture, held up for months 
because of the government’s pending antimerger suit (CW, Jan. 21, p. 23), 
is still alive. Despite reports to the contrary, Olin contends it has not pulled 
out of the deal—the “situation is still unresolved.” 





This case is the first in which the government seeks to apply the 
Clayton Act against firms setting up jointly owned ventures. If the trust- 
busters’ contention is upheld in the courts—that such ventures lessen 
competition and block entry of new producers—it may well void the 
merger route to corporate growth in the U.S. 


Should the Penn-Olin sodium chlorate deal be broken up, Penn- 
salt may decide to go it alone. 


Another cryogenic fluid slated for commercial production. Linde 
(a division of Union Carbide) will build a liquid helium plant at Amarillo, 
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Tex. Operation is scheduled for Jan. 62. Gaseous helium will be supplied 
via trailer trucks from the government’s nearby helium recovery unit at 
Soncy, Tex. 


Output of the new plant (capacity: 100 liters/hour) will go to 
U.S. research organizations engaged in cryogenic work, and for use in 
rocket fuel systems. 


Late last year Linde boosted liquid neon (also used as a cryogenic 
refrigerant for ultra-low-temperature research) to commercial status. In 
mid-’60, the company started production of liquid hydrogen at a new 
Torrance, Calif., plant; total capacity for the material will be upped five- 
fold when a second installation starts producing at Fontana, Calif., in 
mid-’62. 


In three years, four new polyethylene plants for the Reds. The 
units will go up by *64 in Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Poland and 
Rumania; negotiations have just been concluded in London. The prin- 
cipals: an East European “consortium” and Simon-Carves (a member of 
the Simon Engineering Group), in cooperation with Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. 





The deal involves contracts worth an estimated $19.6 million, 
marks the first time ICI has sold its polyethylene know-how to Iron Curtain 
countries. Simon-Carves engineers will assist in the construction and 
initial operation of the high-pressure polyethylene plants, but other details 
(including delivery of specific British equipment, allocation of work) will 
be worked out in further talks. 


Despite reaction in U.S. chemical circles, outcome of the present 
contracts could pave the way for future industrial business between the 
West and other East European “consortia.” 


Meanwhile the Soviet Union has gelled plans for a Soviet- 
designed refinery near Burgas, Bulgaria. First section of the refinery, with 
capacity for processing 2 million tons/year of Soviet-supplied crude, will 
be ready in 63, make Bulgaria “80% self-sufficient” in gasoline, kerosene, 
diesel and boiler fuel. 





The refinery, though, is only part of an evisioned petrochemical 
complex at Burgas. Planned: a 50-million-lbs./yar polyethylene plant, 
units for the production of synthetic alcohol, phenol, other chemicals now 
being imported. 


Business at Monsanto: up—but still lagging behind last year. 
That’s the summary of sales and earnings in the first quarter of ’61. 
In the first upturn since second-quarter ’60, the company’s sales checked 
out at $219,354,000, with net income at slightly more than $15,500,000. 
The score in the first quarter of last year: sales, $226,295,000; earnings, 
$18,943,000. 
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contributions of 


UOP RESEARCH 


oil makes 
green thumbs 
greener... 


We take a lot of things from_old mother earth. Today with the help 
of petroleum and its modern technology we put many of them back 
as fertilizers, soil conditioners and weed killers. Also derived from oil aré fuels 
to power the mechanized farm implements that help produce our 
abundant food supply. Thus, petroleum and processing technology make 
major contributions to the miracles of modern agriculture. 
A pioneer in refining research, UOP has developed a wide range 
of processes to make new and better products from petroleum. 
These UOP developments are producing important petrochemicals and fuels .. . 


playing a key role in the economic growth of the entire Free World. 


Le 
UOP| UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY bes Pcaines, it., u.s.a. 
~S ® 


WHERE RESEARCH TODAY MEANS PROGRESS TOMORROW 
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Rates of Return: Pulling Out of Their Nosedive? 


Ratio of net earnings to total stockholders’ equity 
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Pinch on Payouts 


Funds available for dividend payouts have 
shrunk again under pressure of declining profits. 
Threatened: new investments and future growth. 


Rates of return on invested capital 
declined again during the last three 
months of ’60, according to the new 
Quarterly Financial Report for Man- 
ufacturing Corporations, compiled by 
the U.S. Federal Trade Commission 
and the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission. For the chemical process in- 
dustries as a whole, rate of return— 


the ratio of after-tax net earnings to 
total stockholders’ equity—has now 
plunged more than 40% below its ’56 
level (chart, above). 

Dividends Lagging: For companies 
making chemicals and allied products, 
profits in °60 were up only 13% from 
’56, although money “tied up” in these 
enterprises climbed more than 31% in 


the same period. Cash dividend pay- 
ments were up 21%—in other words, 
dividends did not keep in step with 
invested capital; and the limiting fac- 
tor, of course, was net income. Pro- 
ducers specializing in industrial chem- 
icals were even more _ adversely 
affected: stockholders’ equity rose more 
than 39% over the past five years; 
but with profits up less than 8%, 
boards of directors felt that they could 
not lift dividend payouts by more than 
13.4%. 

What these trends mean to investors 
is seen in recent data from the New 
York Stock Exchange. Market value 
of all chemical stocks listed on the 
“Big Board” as of last Dec. 31 was 
nearly $43.6 billion; and the cash 
dividends paid on those stocks during 
the past year totaled slightly more 
than $1.15 billion—indicating an aver- 
age yield of only 2.64%. This com- 
pares with the 3.37% average yield 
for all common stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange—but neither 
figure appears likely to attract much 
venture capital. Cash dividends on 
those chemical stocks increased 4.1% 
in *60, while the increase in dividend 
payments for all “Big Board” stocks 
was 5.3%. 

Pinch on Profits: Profitability in last 
year’s fourth quarter varied consider- 
ably from one industry to another. 
For all U.S. manufacturing corpora- 
tions (except newspapers), fourth- 
quarter net income dipped less than 
3% from the third-quarter total; but 
for chemicals and allied products, the 
drop was more than 10%, to $441 
million. This did not leave much to 
plow back into business after payment 
of fourth-quarter dividends — $371 
million. For basic chemical compan- 
ies: fourth-quarter earnings, $236 mil- 
lion; dividend requirements, $214 
million. 

Taking the year as a whole, all- 
manufacturing sales inched up 2% but 
profits dropped 7%. The CPI turned 
in a markedly better performance: 
aggregate sales up 8.3%, to $94,980 
million; earnings down only 1.9%, to 
$6,874 million. 

Within the CPI, the best showing 
was made by companies in the “petro- 
leum refining and related industries” 
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category: sales up 5%, to $30,012 mil- 
lion; net up 9%, to $2,911 million. 

Setback on Chemicals: For all 
makers of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, FTC-SEC data show a 1% dip in 
sales last year, to $26,972 million (al- 
though Commerce Dept. statistics in- 
dicate an 8% rise), au. a 6% decline 
in earnings, to $2,011 million. Data 
on two major chemical subgroups: 
for basic chemical producers, °60 
sales up 3%, to $12,658 million, earn- 
ings off 8%, to $1,064 million; for 
drugmakers, sales up 5%, to $3913 
million, but a 2% boost in earnings, 
to $388 million. (Profit tabulations by 
New York’s First National City Bank: 
78 chemical companies, off 7%; 29 
drug firms, up 2%; 26 soap and cos- 
metic producers, up 12%; and 21 
paint and varnish makers, off 7%.) 

Makers of chemicals and allied 
products set aside for °60 depreciation, 
depletion and amortization a total of 
$1,169 million—up nearly 4 from 
*59. Their liquid assets dropped more 
than 11% during the year, but their 
total assets were up 4%, to $24,284 
million. This included a more than 
7% rise in net plant and equipment 
value, to $10,241 million. 

And chemical companies’ long- 
term debt climbed more than 3%, to 
$3,431 million — another indication 
that the current squeeze on profits is 
making it tougher for these concerns 
to attract new equity capital. 


Pipeline Prospect 


Two big new pipeline projects for 
low-cost transportation of Gulf Coast 
hydrocarbons in Northern and South- 
eastern states are heading toward the 
construction phase this week. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co. and 
Lehman Brothers (New York invest- 
ment firm) are organizing Monterey 
Gas Transmission Co., which will buy 
natural gas from Humble’s southwest 
Texas reserves and move it to Alex- 
andria, La. From there the gas will 
be moved by United Fuel Gas Co. 
for transmission by other Columbia 
Gas System subsidiaries to Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Kentucky, New York and Maryland. 

Phillips Petroleum and seven other 
oil and gas concern have organized 
Dixie Pipeline Co. to carry LPG from 
Texas and Louisiana into Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, and North and 
South Carolina. 
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Building and Borrowing 


Contractor-financing on one large 
CPI construction project may be tried 
on the West Coast. As a general rule, 
engineering and construction firms 
don’t like to double in banking, and 
wouldn’t want to set a precedent of 
doing so; but in this particular case, 
some firms feel that the job might be 
worth it. 

Tidewater Oil Co. (Los Angeles)— 
already carrying more than twice as 
much long-term debt (relative to total 
capitalization) as the current average 
for petroleum companies, and negoti- 
ating for a major acquisition that 
would require a possibly $75-million 


Tidewater's Getty: Looking for a 
contractor with good credit rating? 


cash outlay this fall—is reportedly 
broaching the idea of contractor- 
financing on a $20-million project 
planned for its refinery at Avon, Calif. 

Officially, Tidewater says only that 
“No specific means of financing have 
been decided as yet.” But CW learns 
that Tidewater has been sounding out 
contractors on the possibility of having 
a contractor (a) build the new plant 
units, and (b) carry a three-year note 
for the entire cost. 

And the response to this unusual 
proposition has not been entirely 
negative. One likely reason for this: 
numerous construction companies are 
interested in bidding on the Tide- 
water project, because it’s considered 
likely that other projects of this type 
—an Isocracking refining unit coupled 


with a hydrogen generating unit (CW 
Technology Newsletter, Nov. 12, ’60) 
—are in the offing; and that whichever 
firm gets the Tidewater job will be 
in an excellent position to try for 
similar awards on the basis of ex- 
perience and knowhow. 

Principal elements in the Avon 
refinery project will be an Isocrack- 
ing plant with capacity of 20,000 
bbls./day and a hydrogen generating 
plant of 50 million cu.ft./day capac- 
ity; but the job will also include 
various treating and other auxiliary 
facilities. 

Purpose of the project—which is 
to be completed some time in *62— 
will be to upgrade low-value stocks 
recovered from fluid catalytic cracking 
and coking operations. This will permit 
increased output of high-quality gas- 
oline, jet and diesel fuels. With greater 
yields of 100-plus octane gasoline, 
raw material requirements can be re- 
duced even though gasoline sales in- 
crease. 

Over the past six years, Tidewater 
—with cash flow running to about 
$95-million/year — has averaged 
$135.8 million/year in capital ex- 
penditures. To help carry out that 
exploration and expansion program, 
President George F. Getty II has 
utilized what he calls “a sizeable 
amount of long-term debt, albeit on 
relatively advantageous terms.” As of 
Dec. 31, such indebtedness stood at 
$311.3 million—about 38% of the 
company’s capitalization. 

Tidewater and Pan American Oil 
Corp.—a Standard Oil of Indiana sub- 
sidiary—are negotiating for joint pur- 
chase of Honolulu Oil Corp. assets. 
Current market value of the property, 
based on stock price, is more than 
$300 million; and Tidewater’s pro- 
posed share—Honolulu’s assets in 
California—is roughly one-fourth of 
the total. And Getty says Tidewater 
will continue its expansion program— 
which includes large petrochemical 
naphthalene projects in Delaware and 
California. 

Thus, long on ambition and short 
on cash, Tidewater would be greatly 
convenienced to have a contractor 
finance the Avon project. And in this 
particular case, a contractor might be 
willing to depart from tradition and 
save Tidewater a trip to the bank. 





Shareholders’ Heyday 


The season for chemical companies’ 
annual meetings will be at its peak this 
week and next, with companies from 
Portland, Me. (American Cyanamid) 
to Los Angeles (Rexall Drug and 
Chemical) playing host to their stock- 
holders. 

Among last week’s annual sessions 
for shareholders of CPI companies, 
top meeting for managerial turnover 
was that of General Aniline & Film, 
which acquired a new chairman and 
nearly a whole new set of directors. 
When the chair called for nominations 
for board members, Andrew F. Oeh- 
mann—a long-time Justice Dept. law- 
yer who is now executive assistant to 
Attorney-General Robert Kennedy — 
stood up and remarked that he held the 
proxy for the approximately 95% of 
GAF shares held by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral under the alien property law, and 
that he did have a few nominations in 
mind. His slate—elected swiftly and 
without a murmur of dissent—included 
three holdovers: company President 
Philip M. Dinkins, Executive Vice- 
President Francis A. Gibbons, and re- 
tired industrialist Thomas A. Morgan. 

That same afternoon, the new GAF 
board met and elected Morgan as its 
chairman. Morgan, 73 years old, has 
been on the GAF board since 1951. 
He is also a director of Shell Oil and 
Lehman Corp. among other compa- 
nies. He previously served as president 
and chairman of the former Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. Dinkins and other 
GAF officers were all re-elected. 

To minority stockholders who ex- 
pressed exasperation at the legal snarl 
that has kept the company in govern- 
ment hands and without money for 
dividends (earnings are needed for 
capital investments), Morgan could 
offer little solace. He guessed that the 
suit brought by Switzerland’s Interhan- 
del—asking that Interhandel be de- 
clared the rightful and nonenemy own- 
er of the GAF stock seized by the 
U.S. in 1942—may be ready for trial 
on its merits in about one year. 

Du Pont stockholders chuckled 
when Lewis Gilbert—who calls himself 
a watchdog for the interests of small 
shareholders—assured company Presi- 
dent Crawford Greenewalt that at next 
year’s meeting he will demand to know 
the outcome of a study to determine 
whether Du Pont should bring suit 
against any of the companies recently 


convicted of pricing collusion. And the 
stockholders voted down, by an ap- 
proximately 98% majority, Gilbert’s 
proposal to limit bonus payments to 
Du Pont executives. 

A management-backed proposal to 
change Metal & Thermit’s name to 
M&T Chemicals was favored by stock- 
holders owning 71% of the outstand- 
ing common shares and 58% of the 
preferred stock; but this was not 
enough to carry the move, because the 
laws of New Jersey (where M&T is 
incorporated) require two-thirds ma- 
jorities in both common and preferred 
stock before bylaws can be amended. 
The new name was opposed by the 
minority faction that has been at odds 
with President H. E. Martin for the 


GAF's Morgan: The government is 
still in the driver's seat. 


past few years. All nine directors—in- 
cluding three representing the dissident 
stockholders—were re-elected. 

Swelling the attendance at the Reich- 
hold meeting were some 50 company 
executives from Reichhold branch of- 
fices and plants throughout the coun- 
try. These general managers, product 
managers and division heads were 
brought to White Plains for a series of 
staff conferences on RCI expansion, 
financing, and new product plans. 

At the Celanese meeting, Chairman 
Harold Blancke turned down one re- 
quest for information. This was from 
John Gilbert, brother of Lewis Gilbert, 
who asserted that stockholders had a 
right to know “what was behind” the 
recent resignation of President Ken- 
neth C. Loughlin (CW, March 11, p. 
24). 


Polyacetal 
Patents on Trial 


The polyformaldehyde patent battle 
has begun. It has been brewing ever 
since companies started looking hun- 
grily at Du Pont’s thriving Delrin busi- 
ness. 

Last week Du Pont filed suit against 
Celanese in the U.S. District Court of 
Delaware, alleging infringement. The 
suit charges that Celanese, in making 
and selling its new Celcon resin (CW, 
Feb. 25, p. 23), is violating Du Pont’s 
composition-of-matter patent (U.S. 2,- 
768,994) covering crystalline poly- 
formaldehyde (CW, Feb. 18, p. 139). 

Hinging on the suit’s outcome is not 
only the Celcon project, but expansion 
plans of several other chemical com- 
panies. Virtually every company with 
substantial formaldehyde capacity has 
been studying crystalline resin types. 

Heyden Newport once said it would 
definitely enter the field (CW Business 
Newsletter, Feb. 18), but now will not 
comment on its plans. Commercial 
Solvents President Maynard Wheeler 
—after informing stockholders that 
methanol capacity would be expanded 
by 10% this year—told CHEMICAL 
WEEK that a_ polyformaldehyde 
“would certainly be the next logical 
step.” (Formaldehyde is readily made 
by oxidizing methanol over a catalyst.) 
Wheeler speculates that Du Pont may 
be planning a big Delrin expansion, 
can see no other market for the addi- 
tional methanol from Du _ Pont’s 
planned expansions, which total about 
60 million gal./year. 

Defensive Line: Celanese will not 
comment on the suit, but will probably 
base its defense on the claim that Cel- 
con is an acetal co-polymer (Delrin is 
a straight polymer), and is derived 
from trioxane (in turn, a formaldehyde 
derivative) rather than with formalde- 
hyde. Celanese has a patent (U.S. 2,- 
951,059) on a continuous process for 
making polyformaldehyde from tri- 
oxane, with ease of handling cited as 
chief advantage of the raw material. 

Du Pont’s patent was issued to Rob- 
ert N. MacDonald, of the company’s 
central research department, in ’56. It 
describes the material and specifies 
minimum values of thermal stability 
and toughness, laying claim to form- 
aldehyde polymers that exceed these 
values. 
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Canadian Chemical Companies: How They Fared in ’60 





SALES EARNINGS 

1960 Change 1960 

Total from ’59 Total 

449.80 +14.63% 39.11 
27.69 + 5.38% 3.32 

170.74 +12.14% 6.58 
26.22 + 0.35% 2.55 

215.12 — 1.90% 10.08 
99.81 + 9.78% 6.84 

505.12 +10.35% 80.70 
10.67 +20.98% 1.19 

85.92 +42.6 % 9.85 

45.9 +29 % 1.85 


CAPITAL SPENDING 


1960 
Total 


Change 
from ’59 
+62.34% 
—19.42% 
+ 5.27% 
—12.18% 
—10.25% 


Change 
from *59 
70.0 + 9.38% 
6.04 +305.85% 
8.05 + 15.0% 
30.1 +216.84% 
17.31 _— 
— 4.65% 6.59 — 36.48% 
— 5.23% 75.97 + 13.56% 
(Up*) — — 
+167.1% 4.17 + 54.1% 
— 4.76% _ —_ 


(All dollar figures in millions) 





Aluminium Ltd. 

Canadian Chemical Co. 
Canadian Industries Ltd. 
Columbia Cellulose 
Dominion Tar & Chemical 
Du Pont of Canada 
International Nickel 
Northwest Nitro-Chemicals 
Polymer Corn. 

Shawinigan Chemicals 


Union Carbide Canada 


120.0 est. 


(Down) 





Betting on Upturn in Canadian Chemicals 


Although the profit-to-sales ratio in 
the Canadian chemical industry fell 
from 5% in °56 to 4.4% in ’60, the 
industry's planned capital expenditures 
for °61 ($155 million) are 40% greater 
than last year’s. This is so, despite a 
recession older and deeper than the 
U.S. slump. Canadian capital spend- 
ing for all manufacturing, moreover, 
is likely to be down 5% this year. 

The cheerful expansion plans were 
revealed by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics: The chemical industry will 
spend $43.4 million, it says, for new 
construction, and $112 million for 
new machinery and equipment. The 
government doesn’t say where the 
money will be spent, but observers 
expect most to go into pharmaceuti- 
cals, fertilizers and other specialties. 
(It’s possible, however, that it may 
include part or all of the $65 million 
budgeted by Shawinigan for a major 
petrochemical project.) 

Irked about Imports: The somber 
recession notes come from the com- 
panies’ annual reports. Blame is laid 
to both the recession and foreign com- 
petition. Canadian companies say that 
increasing competition forced them to 
lower prices—and earnings—in order 
to simply maintain sales volume. Dur- 
ing 60, Canada imported 24% of its 
chemical needs—and more than half 
of the imports were products also 
made in Canada. 

Other factors helped curb earnings. 
Canadian Chemical Co., reports a 
5% sales increase, “not sufficient to 
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offset higher costs.” Petrochemical 
sales were up by 9 million Ibs., but 
dollar volume remained almost the 
same. The company didn’t complete 
its petrochemical expansion until this 
year, and 8 million lbs. of the increase 
came in low-profit resale items. 

Du Pont of Canada explains that its 
4.65% decline in earnings resulted 
from polyethylene start-up costs and 
generally lower prices. The company 
states: “Normal market growth in 
Canada is being supplied to an in- 
creasing extent by foreign manufac- 
turers, leaving Canadian producers 
with a shrinking proportion of domes- 
tic business.” 

Hope for Domestic Market Growth: 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., links its and 
the rest of the chemical industry’s 
slowdown to the recession, but expects 
the market for chemical products to 
grow at a healthy rate. “There now 
seems to be,” says President Peter C. 
Allen, “wider recognition that new in- 
vestment in chemical plants should be 
tied more closely to size and expected 
growth of this market.” 

The one really spectacular earnings 
increase — that of government-owned 
Polymer Corp.—reflects mainly recov- 
ery from a 15-week strike in ’59, al- 
though both sales and profit did hit a 
new high last year. That °59 strike 
also figured in Imperial Oil’s 57% in- 
crease in '60 sales of chemical prod- 
ucts. Polymer is a major customer for 
Imperial’s ethylene. 

Dow Chemical of Canada doesn’t 


issue a report, but says that sales were 
up 8% in ’60, although earnings were 
“disappointing.” Most of the sales in- 
crease represents new products. Earn- 
ings were dampened by difficulty in 
getting a new linear polyethylene plant 
started, poor sales in chlorinated sol- 
vents, and a slow start on polystyrene 
foam. 

Fuller Reporting Ahead: Electric 
Reduction of Canada (subsidiary of 
Britain’s Albright & Wilson) didn’t do 
as well in ’60 as in ’59, suffering from 
a cutback of the uranium industry 
which reduced demand for sodium 
chlorate. Also, although detergent 
makers took more tripolyphosphate, 
the price dropped during the year. 

Like Dow and Electric Reduction, 
many Canadian chemical makers are 
subsidiaries of foreign companies and 
don’t report figures separately. Bill 
C-70, now before Parliament and al- 
most certain of passage, will change 
that, require all corporations “author- 
ized under a law of Canada or a 
province to carry on business within 
Canada” to produce full financial 
statements on Canadian operations. 

Canadian chemical companies are 
much more concerned about another 
law, however, that they believe will 
do them good: the current effort to 
revise tariffs, which they hope will 
help them win back the Canadian mar- 
ket. Clearly, the industry is not going 
into a state of despair; it is betting 
$155 million that business will get a 
lot better. 





In the Courts 


Alkyd resins and potassium p-amino- 
salicylate were also (see p. 23) in the 
courts this week. 

Glenwood Laboratories, Inc. (Ber- 
genfield, N.J.) has filed a $2.754-mil- 
lion suit in the federal district court 
at South Bend, Ind., charging that 
Miles Laboratories treached a man- 
ufacturing agreement on potassium 
p-aminosalicylate. Glenwood President 
Michael Fuhrmann says his company 
developed the compound for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. Glenwood ob- 
tained new drug approval (but not 
a use patent) and, in °55, signed an 
agreement authorizing Miles to pro- 
duce the compound for Glenwood. 
Now, Fuhrmann says, Miles is offer- 
ing the drug to other customers. 
Miles says it is not liable, but does 
not disclose its defense. 

In another action, Atlas Powder 
has obtained an extension to June 1 
for its answer to Ellis Foster’s poly- 
ester alkyd resin patent infringement 
suit. In an infringement suit against 
American Cyanamid (CW, Feb. 25, 
p. 23) New Jersey Federal District 
Judge Thomas Meany declared the 
patent involved (U.S. 2,255,313) to 
be invalid. 


Merge or Liquidate? 


In separate meetings in Cleveland 
late next week, stockholders of Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp. and Midland-Ross 
Corp. are scheduled to vote on the 
proposed merger of the two com- 
panies. A planned unification with 
Texas Butadiene & Chemical fell 
through last spring (CW Business 
Newsletter, May 7, ’60). 

As he did in the previous merger 
atempt, stockholder Roman Shvetz of 
New York is mounting opposition. 
Shvetz and his followers spiked the 
TB&C merger by threatening to de- 
mand payment for their IRC shares. 
Shvetz says he favors either keeping 
IRC operating as a separate company 
or else liquidating it, which he figures 
would net stockholders some $50/- 
share. (He puts his own holding of 
IRC stock at 10,000 shares.) He is 
not planning to use an antimerger in- 
junction suit this time. 

Meanwhile, IRC has broken out of 
the red. After losing money each quar- 
ter last year the company reports a 
first-quarter $324,657 profit. 


NBS's Astin: In all U.S. industry, an 


accelerating need for chemists. 


Calling for Recruits 


As its “Chemical Progress Week” 
message this year, the chemical in- 
dustry is telling high school students 
that it will be needing more technical- 
ly trained employees each year—an 
estimated 250,000 by 1970. 

In New York last week, the mes- 
sage got added support from Allen V. 
Astin, director of the National Bureau 
of Standards, who told a Chemical 
Progress Week luncheon gathering 
that during this century the number 
of professional chemists in the U.S. 
has doubled every 12 years. The dis- 
cernible needs of the industry, Astin 
said, will require that this growth not 
only be maintained but accelerated in 
the years immediately ahead. 

The luncheon—sponsored by the 55 
member companies of the Chemical 
Industry Council of New York — 
honored Robert M. Shapley, 16-year- 
old senior at New York’s Bayside High 
School, and his physical science teach- 
er, Sidney Harris. The youth received 
a $500 award from the American 
Chemical Society’s New York section 
as the outstanding chemistry student 
in the area. 

Following the luncheon, all 50 stu- 
dents who had been candidates for 
the award were taken by chemical 
company executives—acting as “scien- 
tific godfathers’—to tour local lab- 
oratories, engineering centers, and 
company offices. 

This was the eighth Chemical Prog- 
ress Week sponsored nationally by 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. 


Net Down, Spending Up 


Despite low first-quarter earnings, 
Stauffer will be able to go ahead with 
a heavy spending program during the 
next 18 months without outside financ- 
ing. 

As Administrative Vice-President 
A. E. Albright told the Financial 
Analysts of Philadelphia, first-quarter 
earnings were down “significantly,” 
despite the sales rise of 2-3%. The 
percentage drop from a year ago is 
probably greater than the 11% drop 
in earnings Stauffer felt for all of 
60. 

Nonetheless, Albright said, research 
and development expenditures will be 
raised 10% this year over ’60’s $5.9 
million. At the same time, there will 
be considerable expansion of both 
product lines and plant facilities dur- 
ing the next 18 months. Albright says 
increased sales and slightly widening 
profit margins in some product lines 
should pay the bill. 

Attacking the cost-price squeeze, 
Stauffer is working hard on improv- 
ing processes to get more capacity 
per hour—cheaper. Albright cites one 
new installation, for example, that 
cost $4.5 million, but replaced three 
old plants. Higher sales—with higher 
margins—are expected to result from 
new products now under development. 

Stauffer, characteristically, has 
many irons in the fire. Hottest, at the 
moment, seem to be plastics and rub- 
ber, particularly polyvinyl chloride, 
polyurethane foam, and polybutadiene. 
Aluminum alkyls also show promise. 

Also getting much attention now 
are fluorine products (CW, Feb. 18, 
p. 33). Last week the company bought 
Aluminum Co. of America’s East St. 
Louis, Ill., fluoride-producing facil- 
ities. The plant turns out sodium 
fluoride, sodium bifluoride, fluoboric 
acid, and sodium fluoborate. The II- 
linois plant will complement Stauffer 
fluorine activities at Vernal, Utah, 
and Houston, Tex. 

Albright revealed, too, that Stauffer 
is thinking about going into beryllium 
and its oxides, is already doing work 
on beryllium metal and beryllium 
chlorides. Other glimmers on _ the 
Stauffer horizon: a move into the 
South American market, a new ex- 
ploration method for phosphate rock, 
new soda ash processes, and a gen- 
eral look into “virgin fields in chem- 
istry.” 
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Soviet Research Shift 


The Soviet Union is reorganizing its 
scientific research program in an effort 
to give the Kremlin a tighter grip over 
this work, and to speed the practical 
application of laboratory results. 

The State Scientific and Technical 
Committee has been abolished, is to 
be replaced by the new State Commit- 
tee on Coordination of Scientific Re- 
search. The new committee will be 
headed by M. V. Krunichev, 60-year- 
old veteran of Soviet industry and 
planning bodies. He is now deputy 
chairman of the Council of Ministers. 

Formation of the new committee 
follows a meeting last week of the 
Academy of Science Presidium, in 
which members discussed problems in 
coordinating research, and getting re- 
sulting new products into production. 
The academy, itself, will devote more 
time to basic research, although its 
ties to industry will remain. The 
Kremlin says the task of research 
institutions is “primarily to expand 
scientific research on basic scientific 
problems that have great significance 
for the national economy.” 

The new committee will consist of 
high officials of various state scientific, 
economic and industrial groups. It 
will work jointly with Gosplan and 
the State Economic Council to draft 
nationwide plans for scientific re- 
search and for the introduction of 
scientific and technical achievements 
into production. 


Veiled in Secrecy 


Shawinigan Chemicals (Montreal) 
is planning a $65-million petrochemi- 


cal project in the Varennes area, 
across the St. Lawrence River from 
the oil refining center of Montreal 
East—but so far refuses to say what 
it will produce there. 

Shawinigan—which already has 
formaldehyde and __ pentaerythritol 
units at Varennes—has owned up to 
“discussions” with various engineering 
companies about possible production 
of ethylene and derivatives. 

And industry observers are guess- 
ing that Shawinigan is thinking of 
putting up a steam cracker that 
would convert heavy naphtha feed 
from any of the six local refineries 
into ethylene and aromatics. The lat- 
ter could be reiurned to the refinery 
—possibly for benzene production. 
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national roundup 


Rounding out the week’s domestic news. 
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Allied Chemical Corp. (New York) will build a three-story administra- 
tion building at Morristown, N.J.; Frank Briscoe, Inc. (Newark, N.J.) is the 
contractor. The new structure, scheduled for completion by mid-’62, will 
be occupied by engineering and administrative personnel of various divi- 
sions, but executive headquarters will remain in New York. Allied already 
conducts research at Morristown; the new building is expected to bring 
the total number employed there to 1,300. 


Thiokol Chemical’s (Trenton, N.J.) Longhorn Division (Marshall, Tex.) 
has been awarded a $4.9-million continuation contract from the Army 
Ordnance Ammunition Command for the final assembly and loading of 
various missile motors. Plant facility changes will soon permit Longhorn 
production of the Pershing propulsion system. 


Magna-Bond (Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.), producer of anticorrosive surface 
coatings, has agreed to pool production and distribution facilities with 
Delka Research Corp. (Hawthorne, N.J.), manufacturer of a noncompetitive 
line of protective coatings. 


Cyanamid of Canada (Niagara Falls, Ont.)—subsidiary of American 
Cyanamid—has consolidated its Agricultural Dept. and Industrial Products 
Dept. into a Chemicals Dept. responsible for the manufacturing and mar- 
keting of all chemical products. 
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Expansion 


Polyester Resins: Multi-Chem Products, a jointly owned subsidiary of 
British American Paint Co. (Victoria, B.C.) and Chemical Oil and Resin 
Co. (Toronto, Ont.), will be the first Canadian company to manufacture 
and market polyester resins west of Ontario. Multi-Chem will produce the 
polyesters, tradenamed Polychem, for the reinforced-plastics industry in 
the four Western provinces. Production will be at Bapco’s Victoria plant; 


Chemical Oil and Resin will provide technical services and development 
facilities. 


Oxo Alcohols: Oxo Chemicals, a jointly owned subsidiary of Amoco 
Chemical Corp. (Chicago) and Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical (Pittsburgh), 
has signed Fluor Corp. (Los Angeles) to do the engineering, purchasing and 
construction of its proposed oxo alcohols plant at Haverhill, O. (CW, Feb. 
18, p. 33). Projected onstream date: early 62; the unit will produce iso- 
octyl and decyl alcohols. 


Liquid Polymers: Texas Butadiene & Chemical Corp. (New York) plans 
to construct “larger pilot facilities” for production of low-molecular-weight 
liquid polymers from butadiene. Potential outlets: can coatings and surface 
coatings in the appliance and automobile fields. TB&C also plans to begin 
construction of its research laboratory at South Miami, Fla., next month. 
Completion is scheduled for the end of ’61. 








SALES AND DISTRIBUTION 


CW PHOTOS--M. PALMER 


Eastman Chemical drew crowds with corn-popping display, showed heat resistance of new polyester. 


New Arena for Old Packaging Film Fight 


The breakneck pace of current 
packaging innovation—and its impact 
on chemical marketing and packag- 
ing—were spotlighted last week at the 
American Management Assn.’s 30th 
National Packaging Exposition in Chi- 
cago. Despite the event’s second rain- 
drenched opening in two years, thou- 
sands of showgoers thronged Chicago’s 
new Lakefront Exposition Center. 

Although the fast-moving packag- 
ing industry rolled up sizable gains 
in °60, there were signs at the exposi- 
tion that the recession took its toll: 

e Widespread concern over in- 
creasing demands for special packag- 
ing by customers, and renewed efforts 
by manufacturers to standardize pack- 
ages, containers. 

e Evidence that chemical process 
industries material suppliers have in- 
creasingly concentrated their efforts 
behind products with clear market 
advantages. 


e Cutbacks in show and hospitality 
suite participation. 

At the same time, however, im- 
provements in both flexible and rigid 
packaging reflected the intense com- 
petitive struggle among CPI companies 
for market opportunities, point up 
the trends emerging in packaging 
today. 

Hotter Film Fight: Dominant theme 
at the exposition was the increasingly 
fierce battle among flexible plastic 
packaging materials for markets. 

This year, there were far fewer 
new film-grade polyethylene resins in- 
troduced at the show than last year. 
Du Pont showed its new ‘2-in-1” 
film; U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
division of National Distillers and 
Chemical Corp. introduced its new 
Petrothene 232; Monsanto unveiled 
a resin tabbed MPE706X. All are 
designed to provide tougher, high- 
clarity films for bags. 


Reflecting polyethylene proponents’ 
views in general, USI’s plastics sales 
director, Vincent McCarthy, predicted 
a 10% sales increase for conventional 
low-density polyethylene in ’61. He 
saw film and sheeting demand rising 
to 425 million lbs., compared with 
*60’s 350-million-lbs. level. McCarthy 
also looks for coating and lamination 
uses rising to 75 million lbs. and 
blow-molding applications taking up 
to 50 million Ibs. of low-density ma- 
terial this year. 

McCarthy’s prediction for 61 sales 
of high-density polyethylene: 200 
million Ibs., with blow-molding con- 
suming about 50 million. 

But cellophane producers are not 
accepting the polyethylene film chal- 
lenge passively. Du Pont’s Film Dept. 
said yield increases for its six major 
grades of cellophane range from 
about 5% to a high of 19%. The 
gains mean that bakers, cigar and cig- 
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arette manufacturers will be able to 
wrap more packages —about 5 
more—for the same price. Biggest in- 
crease was for “k” cellophane 250- 
201, a polymer-coated film used for 
bread wrapping. It’s yield has been 
raised from 21,000 sq.in./lb. to 
25,000, providing a saving to the 
baker of some 16%, Du Pont says. 

Polypropylene Pressure: But if cel- 
lophane and polyethylene have long 
squared off against each other for 
market position, an even hotter fight 
may be in the making. The new threat 
comes from polypropylene; films 
made from it are being touted for a 
range of packaging jobs. 

It is no secret that polypropylene 
resin producers are counting on film 
markets to take perhaps 70% of their 
output. Already, polypropylene film 
specialists are making the modifica- 
tions that users of other resins adopted 
slowly. Case in point: Oriented films 
are offered by several manufacturers 
now, although the pp films have 
gained few markets. The increased 
stiffness, impact and tensile strength, 
barrier properties gained through 
orientation, leads some observers to 
predict that nearly 80% of all poly- 
propylene film will eventually be of 
the oriented type. 

National Distiller’s Kordite Co. 
showed its oriented films, and Avi- 
Sun Corp. and Union Carbide’s Vis- 
king Co. drew considerable interest 


with their biaxially oriented films 
(AviSun’s-Olefane U, Visking’s-Per- 
flex X-1) available now in develop- 
ment quantities only. 

Shrinkable films got a lot of atten- 
tion at the show. Riegel Paper Co. 
drew visitors into its booth with its 
demonstration of shrink-film packag- 
ing for pens—which it gave to show- 
goers. Reynolds Metals Co.’s Wood- 
row J. Vogel, director of the Plastics 
Division (showing oriented PVC film), 
noted that shrinkable film consumption 
might quadruple—to some 25 million 
lbs.—if economical, higher-speed ma- 
chinery were available. 

Other plastic materials that won 
considerable interest: 

e Carbide’s new low-oriented poly- 
styrene resin, said to provide greatly 
improved (up to four times as much) 
impact resistance in rigid containers, 
at regular prices. 

e Allied Chemical Corp.’s two 
new films, Aclar fluorohalocarbon 
film and Capran polyamide film, based 
on caprolactam. 

Aluminum’s Showing: Major alu- 
minum producers were on hand at the 
exposition, too, to continue their bat- 
tle for markets in both flexible and 
rigid packaging. Paul Murphy, Rey- 
nolds Aluminum Sales Co.’s_ vice- 
president, predicted a $20-million in- 
crease in domestic sales of aluminum 
packaging this year. Alcoa’s vice- 
president, F. J. Close, prophesied that 


packaging uses of aluminum wil! 
nearly double by ’65—from last year’s 
245 million Ibs. to 470 million Ibs. 

Another Alcoa vice-president, W. 
Turbeville, in charge of foil sales, 
predicted that total foil sales will ad- 
vance from last year’s 85 million Ibs. 
to some 110 million lbs. by ’65. And 
Alcoa revealed at the show that it 
plans to re-enter the printed foil busi- 
ness later this year. 

The aluminum can market—which 
now consumes over 60 million Ibs./- 
year—is also getting major develop- 
ment effort. Anaconda displayed its 
new spiral-wound foil can (CW, Feb. 
18, p. 54); and Alcoa exhibited a line 
of easy-opening cans that use a tear 
strip for convenience. “Soft” cans— 
pouch-like constructions suitable for 
liquids as well as solids—are also con- 
sidered a good bet by Alcoa for ex- 
panding aluminum markets. 

Chemical Packaging: In addition to 
the many packaging applications of 
CPI products at the exposition, there 
were several significant displays of 
materials and containers for packag- 
ing chemicals. 

Blow-molded 55-gal. drums, direct- 
ly competitive with steel drums, pails 
and glass carboys, were shown by 
W. R. Grace & Co. and Union Car- 
bide. Until recently, blow-molded 
containers were restricted to sizes 
smaller than 55 gal. but are now 
available in sizes up to 85 gal. Mate- 
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Showgoer jots down pertinent data. 


Taking Notes at 


Packaging Show 


Here are some of the other news- 
worthy developments coming out of 
the National Packaging Exposition: 

First Polypropylene Tubes: The 
first squeeze-type tubes of polypropy- 
lene were displayed by Thatcher 
Glass Mfgr. Co.’s Plastic Container 
Division. Thatcher sees rapid market 
growth for this new application based 
on improved physical properties. The 
tubes can be steam sterilized (for 
medicinals) and are claimed to exhibit 
better resistance to passage of greases 
and fragrances than polyethylene does. 

Plastic Paper: Monsanto Chemical’s 
Plastics Division showed its Santo- 
fome, a polystyrene-based flexible, 
cellular (foam-like) sheet material with 
good non-slip and thermal insulation 
properties. Monsanto sees a variety of 
uses developing: picnic plate coatings, 
paper cup linings, thermoformed, em- 
bossed or printed decorative sections. 


It’s made by foam extrusion. 
Measuring Heat Seals: Du Pont’s 
Polychemicals Dept. showed a new 
device—the Heat-Seal-O-Scope—for 
examining heat seal quality. Film is 
placed between two polarized light 
filters and areas of different crystal- 
line structure appear as zones of vary- 
ing color—a good seal is of one color. 
Plastic Netting: Du Pont’s Film 
Dept. reported substantial growth in 
demand for its Vexar plastic netting 
first shown at last year’s show. It’s 
now available in a variety of thermo- 
plastics for numerous decorative and 
functional uses: cable sheathing, filter 
cores, hair curlers, produce bags, pro- 
tective sleeving. Netting is made by 
extruding two circular-cross-sections 
of fibers concentrically and revolving 
the die heads in opposing directions. 
Meeting and fusion points of the 
molten fibers determine netting joints. 
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rials used: high-density polyethylenes 
(both homopolymer and copolymer 
resins). 

Grace’s Polymer Chemicals Divi- 
sion vice-president, E.E. Winne, said 
blow-molded industrial containers 
consumed nearly 1 million lbs. of 
resin in ’60, could use some 40 mil- 
lion Ibs. by 65 if suitable new resins 
and fabricating equipment were devel- 
oped. 

All-plastic heavy-duty shipping 
sacks were displayed by several firms, 
and there was a hint that these bags 
might become more competitive if 
current tests on 3-mil film are success- 
ful. Until recently, films of 10 mils 
(in low-density polyethylene) and 
6-7 mils (in copolymer resin film) 
had represented the thinnest practical 
bag walls. 

Steel drums are in for competition 
from another direction, too. Ana- 
conda Aluminum, which recently re- 
ported the development of a spiral- 
wound aluminum foil can (CW, Feb. 
25, p. 76), now says 55-gal. con- 
tainers can be fabricated from the 
same material. 

Hedwin Corp. (Baltimore), manu- 
facturer of the nonreturnable, poly- 
ethylene-bag Cubitainer, has broad- 
ened this line. It now offers four 
kinds of closures (screwcap, spout, 
plug and polyethylene flexspout), sev- 
eral new sizes (a new 2.5-gal. size, 
for overseas shipments, 1- and 5-gal. 
Imperial sizes) plus several new 
dispensing options (tear-string and 
probe-type). 

Union Carbide’s Visking Co. intro- 
duced its contender for the water- 
soluble film market—a polyethylene 
oxide-based film tabbed Hylox. Be- 
sides its application in packaging spe- 
cialty chemicals (p. 64), this product 
is being touted for packaging vari- 
ous industrial chemicals, particularly 
those that are added in premeasured 
quantities. 

Athough Hylox is priced at $1.60/- 
Ib., Visking spokesmen believe the 
price may fall to aproximately $1/Ib. 
by year’s end. 

All told, this year’s Packaging Ex- 
position furnished showgoers with an 
almost bewildering array of new 
packaging ideas and materials. And 
most of them hold some importance 
for chemical process firms—either as 
likely way to package CPI products, 
or as fast-growing markets for CPI 
products. 





International Hauling Paces CPI Seaway Growth 


(All figures in tons) 





Welland Canal 
1959 1960 


Seaway Project 
1959 1960 





136,330 159,206 Salt 


104,051 122,314 





7,761 13,814 


Phosphate rock 


66,307 90,294 





81,237 62,847 Sulfur 


90,045 72,744 





10,299 46,711 


Rubber, all forms 


11,653 50,409 





141,463 134,342 


Chemicals 


72,280 69,030 





110,918 112,610 


Sodium products 


16,761 15,668 





113,377 


80,548 


Tar, pitch, creosote 


26,277 31,968 





601,385 610,078 


Total CPI products 


387,374 452,427 





27,536,558 29,249,689 


ALL CARGO 


20,593,142 20,310,346 





Source: St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 





CPI Resets Seaway Sights 


The third St. Lawrence Seaway 
shipping season opens this month— 
to the usual lack of enthusiasm by 
chemical process companies’ traffic 
men. Over-all there’s likely to be 
somewhat wider use of the waterway, 
although ’60’s use pattern may not be 
repeated. Domestic chemical Seaway 
shipping last year was up only slightly 
over °59 (as reflected in Welland 
Canal tonnages), but CPI products 
going the whole Seaway distance 
gained by more than one-third (see 
table above). 

Although CPI imports and exports 
were up last year despite the eco- 
nomic decline (CW, April 15, p. 39) 
60 was generally disappointing in to- 
tal Seaway movements: the Welland 
Canal showed a 1.7-million cargo 
tonnage increase (about 6%), but the 
Seaway traffic itself—between Mont- 
real and Lake Ontario—suffered a 
slight setback. And in total volume, 
international Seaway movements fell 
far behind domestic traffic. 

U. S. imports and exports of all 
products moved via the Seaway in *60 
totaled some 5.6 million tons, while 
traffic between the U. S. and Canada 
and local U. S. hauls amounted to 
over 17.3 millions cargo tons. 

CPI on the Seaway: Looking at 


forecasts of increased Seaway traffic 
in ’61, most chemical producers feel 
they may boost their tonnages slight- 
ly, but nothing like the 10-15% hoped 
for by Seaway authorities. 

Meanwhile, CPI shippers voice their 
usual complaints against Seaway ship- 
ping: delays, vessel damage, few deep- 
water harbors on the lakes. They are 
still taking a “wait and see” attitude 
toward promised improvements in 
Seaway services and facilities (CW, 
April 11, ’59, p. 21). One major ex- 
ception: Dow, whose Midland, Mich., 
home base lies smack in the middle 
of many Seaway lanes. There is even 
a possibility that Dow may construct 
a canal from Bay City (on Saginaw 
Bay) to its Midland plants. 

One big drawback to the Seaway 
now is the limited depth of its chan- 
nels—27 ft. As chemical firms turn 
more to bulk shipping, they require 
larger ships with greater draft for 
more economical movements. Now 
some companies partly unload their 
ships before entering the Seaway, but 
this creates scheduling problems. 

A shift to bigger ships on the Sea- 
way is already in evidence. Although 
a 19.8% decrease from °59 in up- 
bound traffic through the Montreal- 
Lake Ontario section was balanced by 
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a 19.5% increase in downbound, the 
total number of transits was 583 less 
than in ’59, indicating a slight increase 
in vessel size and volume of cargo 
carried. Even after large-volume ship- 
ments have been made, some CPI 
companies find that having to main- 
tain larger inventories offsets any 
Savings in transportation costs. 

“Our biggest benefit from the Sea- 
way is indirect,” says one company. 
“Although lower costs of hauling by 
ship are an economic advantage, we 
can often get substantial rate reduc- 
tions from the railroads to match 
them—so we're ahead either way.” 

The potential of easier access to 
foreign markets is one key to enthusi- 
asm for the Seaway. Although many 
problems remain to be solved, few 
shippers have given up on the Sea- 
way. 

In the distant future chemical 
producers see wider markets and 
lowered shipping costs via the St. 
Lawrence. 

Contributing to Seaway growth for 
international hauls, one company ex- 
pects its imports and exports to in- 
crease while its domestic Seaway traf- 
fic remains almost nil. 


Who, What, Where 


A new kind of chemical directory 
has come off the presses. It is the 
Directory of Chemical Producers, 
published by Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, which also publishes the Chemi- 
cal Economics Handbook. 

The new directory service will pro- 
vide industry data in four sections: 
chemical products (producers and lo- 
cations); company summaries (plant 
locations and products); state sum- 
maries (products, producers and plant 
locations) and a resume of new plants 
and expansions listing capacities and 
estimated costs. 

Reports will be issued to subscribers 
on loose-leaf sheets for easy insertion 
into hard-cover binders. Initially the 
subscriptions will cost $60/year. But 
beginning next year, SRI will charge 
$100 for new subscriptions, while re- 
newals will continue at the $60/year 
rate. 

Coverage will include industrial in- 
organic and organic chemicals as 
well as elastomers, dyes, plastics and 
fibers. For the present, at least, con- 
sumer specialties will not be included 
in the directory. 
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In British Packaging 


The British Plastics Federation has 
formed a packaging group to deal 
with standards, statistics, transporta- 
tion problems, public health and con- 
sumer protection. Thirty-eight com- 
panies in the federation have expressed 
interest in the new group; most of the 
firms are raw-material suppliers and 
packaging manufacturers. 

British plastics packaging applica- 
tions annually take about 88 million 
Ibs. of resin, valued at some $22.5 
million. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Surfactants: New technical bul- 
letins describe anionic, nonionic and 
cationic surface-active agents, include 
information on chemical, physical and 
bacteriological properties and applica- 
tions. Treplow Chemical Co. (100 
New St., Paterson, N.J.). 

e New Safety Data: Four new safe- 
ty-data sheets outline hazards, fire- 
fighting methods, proper handling 
techniques and first aid for benzene 
(SD-2), nitric acid (SD-5), paraform- 
aldehyde (SD-6), anhydrous ammonia 
(SD-8). Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn. (1818 Connecticut Ave., NW, 
Washington 9, D.C.). 

e Radioisotopes: Catalog (No. 
125) lists compounds labeled with 
carbon-14, sulfur-35, iodine-131, 
phosphorus-32, deuterium and tritium. 
Hazleton-Nuclear Science Corp. (4062 
Fabian Way, Palo Alto, Calif.). 

e Polyethylene: Brochure (No. 1) 
cites physical, chemical and electrical 
properties of a new high-density poly- 
ethylene, includes graphs comparing 
plastic’s environmental stress cracking 
and resistance with those of other 
high-density materials. Goodrich-Gulf 
Chemicals, Inc. (1717 East Ninth St., 
Cleveland 14, O.). 

e Industrial Solvent: Technical 
bulletin charts properties of special 
ethyl alcohol-based industrial solvent 
formulated for graphic arts and pho- 
tographic industries. Technical Litera- 
ture Dept., U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
Co. (99 Park Ave., New York 16). 

e 2-Nitropropane: Data sheet 
(TDS No. 7) outlines storage and 
handling procedures, including safety 
precautions, for 2-nitropropane. Ni- 
troparaffins Dept., Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp. (260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16). 

e Epoxies: Folder describes chem- 


istry and properties of epoxy resins. 
Hauger-Beegle Assoc., Inc., c/o Ad- 
craft Sales Promotion (549 West Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 6). 

e Waxes: Technical leaflet outlines 
physical specifications for refined par- 
affin waxes. American Mineral Spirits 
Co. (200 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 4). 

e Fungicides: Bulletin (No. 90) 
describes properties and biological 
activity for special series of bacteri- 
cides-fungicides used in cosmetics, 
soaps, housekeeping products, agricul- 
ture, textiles and industrial applica- 
tions. Specialties Dept., R. T. Vander- 
bilt Co. (230 Park Ave., New York 
17). 

e Silicones: New booklet (S-11) 
describes complete line of silicone 
coatings for release paper, including 
three emulsions, four solvent solutions 
and two controlled-release additives. 
Silicone Products Dept., General Elec- 
tric (Waterford, N.Y.). 

e Coating Adhesives: New mono- 
graph (No. 9 revised, $3) outlines 
chemical principles and applications 
of synthetic and protein adhesives for 
paper coating. Technical Assn. of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry (360 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17). 

e Epoxy Hardeners: Data sheet 
cites physical properties of epoxy 
casting and adhesive resins using three 
different hardeners. Isochem Resins 
Co. (221 Oak St., Providence 9, R.I.). 

e Polyethylene Decorating: Tech- 
nical-service bulletin (No. 108) out- 
lines methods of printing and decorat- 
ing polyethylene, including sources 
of services, equipment and supplies 
described. Polymer Chemicals Divi- 
sion, Dept. 119, W. R. Grace & Co. 
(225 Allwood Rd., Clifton, N.J.). 

e Plastics and Fiber: Condensed 
catalog describes basic application in- 
formation, properties and specifica- 
tions for laminated plastics and vul- 
canized fibers. Taylor Fibre Co. 
(Norristown, Pa.). 

e Ceramics: New supplement to 
“Lead in the Ceramic Industries” out- 
lines low-firing porcelain enamels for 
steel. Lead Industries Assn. (292 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17). 

e Plastic Products: New, 192-page 
catalog lists over 800 items—tubes, 
film, sheets, etc.—made from most 
currently available plastics. Industrial 
Plastic Supply Division, Industrial 
Safety Supply Co., Inc. (574 New 
Park Ave., West Hartford 10, Conn.). 





Why pay a $1,280 premium 


on your 


ETHANOLAMINES 
purchases? 


It’s the differential that makes the differ- 
ence. Ethanolamines cost more per pound 
in drums—l/ess in compartment tank cars 
or trucks. Most manufacturers can take 
advantage of the money-saving bulk price 
by ordering all their organic chemical 
needs in combination shipments from 
CARBIDE. 

A 4,000-gallon-capacity tank car can be 
made up of two chemicals in compart- 
ments, with a savings of 4 cents on every 
pound of the average chemical. The total 
average savings is $1,280—$1,280 that 
can be added to profits or applied to 
greater production. Three-compartmented 
tank cars hold 6,000 gallons, and the 
greater capacity means bigger savings. 

Put these CarBIDE money-saving ad- 
vantages to work on your production line 
—by simply switching from LCL to 
economy-size orders. 

Since CarsibE has the industry’s widest 
line of ethanolamines—as well as the 
widest line of organics, supplying you 
with a combination shipment is easy. And 
CARBIDE is ready to make deliveries across 
the country—wherever you are located. 

For specific information on savings— 
tank cars vs. drums—call your nearest 
CarBipE Technical Representative. Or 
write: Union Carbide Chemicals Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 


270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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UNRULY UREA TOES THE LINE FOR 6 SOLID YEARS 


Another demonstration of how well Aloyco Valves withstand the worst kind of corro- 


sive conditions...many more years of service are expected. 


Longer Lastin 
That’s why engineers at Deere & Company’s giant $20 million A ¥ ast y 
LOYCO 


Oklahoma plant (went on stream in 1954) put many more 
VALVES 


Aloyco Valves to work. They buy performance. You’ll find 
? 


. 2 " S, 
Aloyco Stainless Steel Valves in scores of processing plants, " Geacames 
wherever severe conditions present difficult valve problems. Want to know more? 


Write: Alloy Steel Products Co., Inc., 1326 West Elizabeth Ave., Linden, New Jersey. o.2 


ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Boston « New York * Wilmington « Atlanta « Birmingham © Baton Rouge « Buffalo © Pittsburgh « Chicago © St. Louis * San Francisco * Los Angeles « Seattle 





RESEARCH 


Growing Family of ‘Graft’ Celluloses 





in the cellulose polymer chain, 
three hydroxy! groups per an- 
hydroglucose unit (right) are 
available for chemical grafting. 





Here are some of the reagents that can be “grafted” to these sites: 





Reagent 


Product 


Status 





Acids (e.g., nitric, acetic) 


Cellulose esters (e.g., nitrate, acetate) 


Commercial since 1800s 





Methyl or ethyl chloride 


Methyl or ethyl cellulose 


Commercial since ’30s 





Sodium chloroacetate 


Sodium carboxymethyl cellulose (CMC) 


Commercial since 








Acrylonitrile 


Cyanoethylated cellulose 


Commercial since 





Vinyl compounds 


Vinyl-grafted cellulose 


Experimental 


Cellulose: Old Partner Yields New Product 


A new degree of control in the 
modification of cellulose is the key to 
making Ethylose, the new low-sub- 
stituted, alkali-soluble hydroxyethyl 
cellulose (HEC) brought out of the 
labs by Rayonier Inc. last week (CW 
Technology Newsletter, April 15). 
“Cellulose grafting” is what Rayo- 
nier terms its processing—but what- 
ever the term, it represents the latest 
way researchers have discovered to 
tailor cellulose molecules for special 
properties. 

The new Ethylose product is the 
first of a proposed series of cellulose 
specialties. A number of other cellu- 
lose modifications (see table above), 
made by a variety of processes, have 
been marketed, but they are general- 
ly either more completely or more 
randomly substituted. Rayonier claims 


its process—which adds ethylene oxide 
to the cellulose molecule—is more 
fully controllable, is continuous and 
is readily adaptable to automation. A 
fully automated unit, in fact, is cur- 
rently onstream at the company’s 
Fernandina Beach, Fla., plant. 
“Grafting,” in the sense that Rayo- 
nier is using it (the addition of dif- 
ferent side chains to a polymer back- 
bone) is generally not used by cellu- 
lose processors to refer to their modi- 
fying steps. Where they do use it, 
they refer mainly to addition of vinyl 
compounds, In Rayonier’s view, al- 
most all modifications of the basic 
molecules can be classed as graft poly- 
merizations. This includes such ven- 
erable materials as cellulose nitrate 
and acetate and carboxymethyl cellu- 
lose. Cyanoethylated cellulose, a more 


recent development of American 
Cyanamid, is another example. And 
hydroxyethyl cellulose fits the term 
even more closely, since the side 
chains are often multiple units. 
Rayonier’s claim is that by its proc- 
ess for making what is essentially hy- 
droxyethyl cellulose, it has widened 
the property range of such products. 
The material it now supplies provides 
a combination of characteristics cur- 
rently unavailable in hydroxyethyla- 
ated celluloses. Its product is insol- 
uble in water, is alkali soluble and 
completely regenerable to the original 
material. The highly substituted prod- 
ucts offered by others are water sol- 
uble; those with lowest substitution 
levels are not even alkali soluble. 
In addition, there have been rela- 
tively low-substituted materials that 
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are soluble only in alkali, but Ethylose 
is the lowest-substituted HEC that 
readily gives a clear alkali solution at 
room temperature. 

Low but Even Substitution: Rayo- 
nier says its hydroxyethyl cellulose 
differs from others by the small but 
evenly distributed amount of ethyl- 
ene oxide added. Each anhydroglucose 
unit in the cellulose polymer chain 
contains three hydroxyl groups that 
are capable of reacting with ethylene 
oxide to form hydroxyethyl groups. 
A “degree of substitution” of 3 would 
signify that all three sites on each unit 
had reacted; a figure under 1 indicates 
that only one hydroxyl group out of 
several anhydroglucose units had re- 
acted. In Ethylose, about one hy- 
droxyl group in 20 reacts, giving a 
degree of substitution of 0.15 (about 
4 wt.-% of ethylene oxide in the 
product). 

Commercially available water-solu- 
ble HEC is much higher in ethylene 
oxide content. Union Carbide Chemi- 
cals’ Cellosize, for instance, has a de- 
gree of substitution of 0.8, and a molar 
substitution of 1.33 (30% of ethylene 
oxide). The larger number of moles of 
reagent used than sites utilized is at- 
tributable to the fact that each hy- 
droxyethyl group formed is a new 
site for ethylene oxide addition, which 
could lead to extended side chains. 
Average side-chain length in Cellosize 
is 1.6 units. Hercules Powder’s Natro- 
sol is even more highly substituted, 
with a molar substitution of 2.5 
(equivalent to over 50% ethylene 
oxide). 

At the other end of the scale, Her- 
cules and Buckeye Cellulose both sup- 
ply hydroxyethylated celluloses in the 
0.2-molar-substitution range. How- 
ever these products, made from cot- 
ton linters, are insoluble in alkali. Re- 
action is on the surface of the fibers 
only. Thus the substitution figure is 
an average for a relatively high sub- 
stituted surface and a zero-substituted 
interior, whereas Ethylose substitu- 
tion is evenly distributed throughout 
the cellulose (made from highly puri- 
fied Southern pine woodpulp). The 
Hercules product, HXD-20, is pro- 
duced solely as an additive for use in 
papermaking, where it improves the 
processing characteristics of cotton 
pulps. 

Older alkali-soluble hydroxyethyl 
celluloses contain more ethylene 
oxide than Ethylose, are more sus- 
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ceptible to water after regeneration 
from alkali solution. Avcosize V6H, 
an 0.2-molar-substituted (5.5%) HEC 
made by American Viscose Co., is cur- 
rently being used in finishes for cot- 
ton damask table covers. Avisco has 
made alkali-soluble HEC at lower 
levels of substitution, but these have 
been soluble only in chilled alkali. 

Other Graft Celluloses: Cyanoethyl- 
gated cellulose is the newest of the 
commercial graft celluloses. Hollings- 
worth & Vose Co. (Walpole, Mass.) 
started making cyanoethylated paper 
for use by General Electric Co. as 
transformer insulation in °59 (CW, 
Aug. 15, ’59, p. 61), and Cyanamid 
introduced Cyanocel for use in capac- 
itors less than a year later. Although 
the reagent used—acrylonitrile—is a 
vinyl-type material, it reacts with the 
cellulose hydroxyl groups to give sin- 
gle-unit side chains rather than poly- 
vinyl side chains. 

Market Targets: Though it has not 
yet carved out any markets for the 
new product, Rayonier is confident 
that Ethylose’s versatility will win it a 
place in a number of industries. Ini- 
tial target will likely be the textile in- 
dustry, for use as a size or coating. It 
would be particularly attractive as a 
binder for nonwoven cellulosic fab- 
rics, says Michael Brown, general 
manager for sales, because of its 
chemical similarity to the fiber. Mar- 
kets for nonwoven fabrics are ex- 
pected to grow from 110 million lbs. 
in ’60 to 170 million Ibs. in °70. 

Paper uses include additives, adhe- 
sives and coatings. Coating applica- 
tions are particularly diversified. In 
addition to surface smoothness and 
gloss, Ethylose can impart resistance 
to air, water, grease and oil. And it 
can improve ink receptivity and print- 
ability. 

The paint, ceramic and food in- 
dustries are also seen as probable 
markets for the product. 

Selling at 50¢ lb., the material is 
expected to drop in price as mar- 
kets open up and the relatively small 
commercial plant can be expanded. 
Shipped in 50-lb. bags, Ethylose is 
stable in pellet form, easy to han- 
dle. No organic solvents are required 
in either the manufacture or the use 
of the product. 

What’s to Come: Rayonier’s work 
is only one of the several current pro- 
jects on adding property-modifying 
groups to cellulose. Much research 


here and abroad concerns the hook- 
ing on of vinyl compounds by any 
one of several means. Styrene is the 
most-studied vinyl material because 
of its availability and ease of purifica- 
tion, but other compounds are likely 
to give products with better proper- 
ties. Substituted acrylates for instance, 
could serve as internal plasticizers in 
cellophane, thus eliminating plasticizer 
migration. 

Investigators at the University of 
Toronto have studied both chemical 
and radiological methods of grafting 
vinyls to cellulose (CW, Sept. 24, 60, 
p. 102), and Dow Chemical has been 
active in studies of cellulose graft 
mechanisms, as has the British Rayon 
Research Assn. (Manchester). 

But in any case, Rayonier has made 
a significant contribution: improved 
control over chemical reactions with 
cellulose. This is one important step 
in improving the outlook for cellulose 
products; opening up new markets for 
the products of such research is the 


. job that lies ahead. 


Fiber-Spinning Aid 

A full range of experimental fiber- 
spinning equipment is now available 
for public use for the first time. Fab- 
ric Research Laboratories (Dedham, 
Mass.) has just installed more than 
$50,000 worth of equipment for con- 
tract use by any company—estab- 
lished in the fiber business or not. 

Fiber-spinning data is generally 
complex, costly to obtain and closely 
guarded by companies that have their 
own equipment. A firm with a poten- 
tially spinnable fiber and no spinning 
equipment has, until now, had the 
option to associate with an established 
fiber company or to invest $100,000 
or so and two years in preparing an 
experimental spinning program, says 
FRL. And firms that do have their 
own equipment are often using it at 
capacity. 

For a flat rate of $100/day, plus 
normal staff billings, FRL offers the 
use of three new spinning units and a 
trained staff to acquire and interpret 
data. In addition, the firm plans to 
reserve 25% of the time on the equip- 
ment for its own research, the results 
of which will be made public through 
the technical literature. 

The three units consist of constant- 
pressure and constant-flow-rate batch 
units and a continuous unit that can 





MORTON’S FAIRPORT MINE OFFERS 
EASTERN INDUSTRY A CONVENIENT NEW SOURCE OF ROCK SALT 


Located 29 miles east of Cleveland on Lake Erie, Morton's new Fairport 
Mine offers a convenience ‘‘bullseye” for Eastern industry. This new mine 
can deliver rock salt by boat, truck and rail, whichever is fastest and most 
economical. 


The new Fairport Mine is but one of Morton's four strategically located 
domestic sources of rock salt that assure Morton customers prompt, de- 
pendable delivery regardless of size or location. 


Salt and service for every need. Morton has two or more sources (mines, 
wells and solar ponds) for any grade of salt you may need. Morton ships 
your order the fastest, most economical way: by truck, train, boat or barge. 
Morton delivers promptly, whether you buy salt by the bag or shipload. 
And finally, Morton sales organization is backed by the world's most com- 
plete salt research laboratory. 


Write today for complete information on Morton's unique salt service for 
your industry. 





0! would like additional information on Morton Salt service 
for my industry. 


Name 





Company. 
Address 
City 


COMPAN 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Dept. CW-4, 110 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, III. 
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tees tee wehe unease Tetra(dimethylamino)diboron 


A mlest Step toward developing 


a whole new field of chemistry 


involving compounds with covalent 
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fou Duitdlton a Kfescanch. .. Tetra(dimethylamino)diboron 


TYPICAL REACTIONS 


Ba{M(CHs)2}q +4H20 + 4HCl —> B2(OH), +4 (CHy)2NH-HCI 
Tetra(dimethylamino)diboron Tetrahydroxydiboron 


Ba[N(CHa)2}4 + 4 CHsOH + 4HC] —»> B2(OCHs), + 4(CH,)2NH-HCI 
Tetramethoxydiboron 


TRANSAMINATION with an Aliphatic Secondary Amine 
BalN(CHs)a}a + 4 (0-CaH)2NH —m> Ba(Nin-Cag)2]e + 4 (CHy)2NH 
Tetra(di-n-butylamino)diboron 


BaINiCHs)ala + 4CcHSNH2 —> —B(NHC Hg), + 4 (CHS) NH 


REDUCTION 
BofN(CHa)a}a + 2 Ag* + 6 H20 —> 2 HyB0 + 2 Ag’ + 4 (Cy) NH + 2 H* 


Here is the FIRST diboron compound ever offered 

to industry. More than two years of intensive research 
went into its development. Now you can have 

a one-ounce sample of TETRA (DIMETHYLAMINO) DIBORON 
without charge— just for the asking! —so that you 

may join us in exploring the challenging new 

field of boron-boron chemistry. 


Consider the column at the left. The reactions listed 

are but a few of the many types which are possible 

with this new boron-boron compound. 

Don’t delay! Write for TECHNICAL BULLETIN 3A/O and 
your sample of this interesting new diboron compound now. 


m nth nn ne nn OE ee 


BORAX 


U.S. BORAX RESEARCH CORPORATION 
412 CRESCENT WAY + ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA 
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spin 1-5 Ibs./hour of fiber. Besides 
using the equipment to determine the 
spinnability of a fiber, it also may be 
used to determine a number of man- 
ufacturing variables. Runs vary: from 
short runs of single filaments to fully 
controlled, limited pilot production of 
multifilament yarns. 

Capable of both melt spinning and 
solvent (dry) spinning, the units can 
handle nylons, acrylics, polyesters, 
polyolefins, polyvinyl alcohol and ace- 
tate, 


New High in Drug R&D 


A new high in expenditures for re- 
search and development by the pre- 
scription drug industry was reached in 
60, according to the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Assn. Reports from 56 
companies show outlays of $215 mil- 
lion, up from $197 million in ’59. 

The number of scientific personnel 
employed in °60 was 7,200, making 
the research expenditure per research- 
er nearly $30,000. About 600 more 
scientific staffers will be needed in 61. 
Roughly 83% of the research man- 
power is concentrated in the 23 largest 
companies (those with over $30-mil- 
lion annual sales). 


BRIEFS 


e Rocketdyne (Canoga Park, 
Calif.), a division of North American 
Aviation, has formed a new R&D 
subdivision called Space Engines. The 
new group will be responsible for 
development of liquid propulsion sys- 
tems for space vehicles. 

e Planning Research Corp. (West 
Los Angeles, Calif.) has affiliated with 
(and may eventually acquire) Medi- 
cal Nuclear Consultants, Inc. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), a firm specializing in 
nuclear and space medicine. 

e Shell Development Co. has re- 
organized its Emeryville, Calif., re- 
search center. New work categories: 
fundamental research, basic and gen- 
eral engineering, oil research and de- 
velopment, and chemical research 
and development. 

e Western Independent Research 
Laboratories, Inc. (4101 North Figue- 
roa St., Los Angelés) is a new 
firm that has been formed by a group 
of independent small laboratories in 
California to perform applied re- 
search. 


e International Business Machines, 





From Wyandotte Key Chemicals 


urethane foams 
for transportation 
seating 


With urethane foam, the experts have found they can 
duplicate the characteristics of down in a pillow; they 
can improve the comfort in a theatre chair or plane 
seat. In short, they can get the exact characteristics 
they seek, better and at considerable savings, with 
urethane foams that start with the right polyols. That 
is where Wyandotte can help you. Contact us. 


WYANDOTTE 


‘MICHIGAN ALKALI 


CHEMICALS 


DIVISION, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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HOW TO RUN TWO SIMPLE TESTS 
ON PROCESS PIPE CORROSION 


Test One 
Take material samples of any corrosion-resisting pipe. Place 
them in beakers containing any acids, series of acids or com- 
bination of acids. Boil them, cool them or store them for any 
length of time you feel necessary. 

Then compare the corrosion of the materials tested. 

Next—look at the beakers you used! The chances are very 
good they are Pyrex® brand beakers. And if they are, it 
should be evident that the beakers stand your test better than 
the materials tested. 

You can have this same high corrosion resistance when 
you use Pyrex® brand process pipe. 


Test Two 


The second test is more practical. Place one length of PyREx 
pipe in one of your most demanding process lines. It connects 
easily to other lines. Then compare it in actual use with the 
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pipe you are using. 

PYREX pipe is transparent. You can see through the pipe 
wall into the flow area. If you do have trouble with your 
process, you can locate it at a glance. No hit-or-miss dis- 
mantling. You nip minor problems before they become 
major. Hardly any maintenance or replacement costs to pick 
your pockets, either. 

You can also get Pyrex “double-tough” drainline for ap- 
plications where you're handling corrosive wastes. Same 
tough glass. Same advantages. 

PYREX pipe comes in all standard sizes and fittings. Want 
more specifics? Write for Pyrex Pipe Bulletin, PE-3. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


3104 Crystal Street, Corning, New York 
CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 
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Corp. has leased a building on the 
Spindletop Farm (Fayette County, 
Kentucky) to be used for special re- 
search projects. The new Spindletop ; 

Research Park (CW, Jan. 21, p. 53) From Wy andotte Key Chemicals 


will be located elsewhere on the 


ts henisiliieed Corp. is building Gy higher quality 


a $1.25-million research facility at at JS 
Azusa, Calif., for work connected with ; _. urethane foams 
the MIDAS satellite program. pes 

e Electrada Corp. (11244 Playa 
St., Culver City, Calif.) has established 
a Photo-Optronic Laboratory for the 
study of light in relation to chemistry 
and electronics. , 

e Astrosonics Inc. (190 Michael os® Tetronic 901 
Dr., Syosset, L.I., N.Y.) has formed Ss AA 
a new division called Astrosonic De- ' pyuracot 
velopment Laboratories. The new di- 
vision is claimed to be the first in the luracoy T 
U.S. specifically for applied sonic re- P.340 
search. William Fortman is director 
of research for the new division. rtarecol PeP-450 

e Bausch & Lomb (Rochester, 4 
N.Y.) has set up a new optical coating 
process research and development de- 
partment, with Harold Schroeder as 
head. 

e Allied Chemical’s National Ani- 
line Division will concentrate more on 
organic chemical and dye research as 
evidenced by its recent creation of the 
position of director of research and 
development — chemicals and dye- 
stuffs. Herbert Wohlers has been ap- 
pointed to the new position, with of- 
fices at the division’s Buffalo, N.Y., 
R&D center. 

e Shawinigan Resins Corp. (Spring- 
field, Mass.) has named a trio of new 
research directors: Edward Lavin, di- 
rector of applications research; Au- 
brey Price, director of product 
research; and Harold Weymouth, di- 
rector of research administration and 
planning. 

e Comstock & Wescott Inc., re- 
search and development engineering Why? Because Wyandotte offers a whole series of 
firm newly moved to 765 Concord polyols: diols, triols, tetrols, and hexols. Consequently, 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass., is now offer- you have greater flexibility and a wider range of choice 
ing its services to industry on a con- ...and Wyandotte also has the skills and experience 
man Sane. it to help you apply them to get highest quality at practical 

# Eee Mosespen nat Cagmoring costs. Consult us and arrange to visit our urethane 
Co. has consolidated its various ap- : 
plied mathematics groups into a new foam laboratories. 

Applied Mathematics Division. 

e North American Coal Corp. 
(Cleveland) plans to diversify into the 
chemical industry, has appointed John WS Y&X N | >) OTTE 
Partch to the new post of director of oe 
chemical development in its Research 
and Development Dept. 


| 
. . Ae ee aed eS de nadie Sui ea? ed . we te ol tere * Shh Se ign d 
e Procter & Gamble will build a MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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COLORLESSNES 


COLORLESSNESS 
COLORLESSNESS 


COLORLESSNESS 


BEGINS WITH EMERY STEARIC ACIDS 


To obtain a light color in any product, it is easier to 
start with white or colorless basic ingredients. It’s 
costly and often impossible to remove color later. 
Emery gives you the colorless raw materials you 
need—Emersol® 132 Lily Stearic Acid and Emer- 
sol 120 Stearic Acid. 

When you start with colorlessness, you can add as 
little or as much color as you wish. And the re- 
markable color stability of Emersol Stearic Acids, 


Maximum Color 


Lovibond 
5%" (Y/R) 


Emersol 132 Lily Stearic Acid 1/0.3 
Emersol 120 Stearic Acid 1.5/0.4 


COLOR SPECIFICATIONS 


as assured by product specifications, minimizes 
color changes during processing and throughout 
shelf life. If the Stearic Acid you are now using 
cannot meet these specifications, why not let us 
send you samples that can, time after time. It costs 
you no more for this extra quality. 

Write Dept. I-4A for samples or 24-page compre- 
hensive booklet, ““Emersol Stearic Acids.” 


a little extra everything except price 


Maximum Color Stability 


Photo Lovibond 
Index 5%” (Y/R) 


12.5/2.3 4/18 
22/2.6 7/2 


FATTY ACID DIVISION 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohie « Vopcolene Division, Los Angeles, Calif. « Emery Industries (Canada) Ltd., London, Ontario . Export Division, Cincinnati 
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research and technical services center 
in Brussels, Belgium. The first unit 


will be completed in mid-’62, will em- Q From Wyandotte Key Chemicals 


urethane foams 
for life preservers 


ploy over 200. The center will be in- 
corporated as Procter & Gamble Euro- 
pean Technical Center, SA., and will 
serve other P&G subsidiaries. 

e Optics Technology, Inc. (248 
Harbor Blvd., Belmont, Calif.) is the 
new name of Spectracoat, Inc., re- 
search and manufacturing firm—pre- 
cision thin films. The company is ex- 
panding into the fields of advanced 
optics research, systems development, 
fiber optics and optics instrumentation. 

e Industrial Bio-Test Laboratories, 
Inc. (Northbrook, IIl.), has added 10,- 
000 sq.ft. for toxicological testing and 
is now constructing an additional 12,- 
000 sq.ft. 

e Jarrell-Ash Co. (Newtonville, 
Mass.) has expanded its laboratory 
services to include gas chromatog- 
raphy, X-ray diffraction, dissolved ox- 
ygen and fluorometry analyses. 

e General Electric Co. has started 
construction of a new polycarbonate 
product and process laboratory at the 
firm’s Mt. Vernon, Ind., plant. The 
$500,000 project is to be completed 
by July. 

e Transelco Inc. (Buffalo, N.Y.) is 
a new firm that plans work in chemi- 
cal and metallurgical R&D and pro- 
duction. It has purchased part of the 
former Naval Ordnance plant at Dres- 
den, N.Y., plans to start operations in 
June. Robert Horrigan is the new 
technical director. 

e Allied Chemical Corp. will build 
a three-story, 250,000-sq.ft. engineer- 
ing and administration building at its 
present site in Morristown, N.J. The 
laboratory expansion that was started 
at the site last fall is expected to be 
ready for occupation this summer. 

e Falstaff Brewing Co. (St. Louis) 
plans to expand its research and de- 
velopment activities. Kurt Ladenburg, 
formerly director of R&D laboratories 
for International Salt Co., is Falstaff’s 
newly named director of research and 
development. 

e Research in materials for space 
applications will be done at the 60,000- 
thermal-kw. nuclear reactor that is 
going into operation at Plum Brook, 


O., this month. : 

e Fuel-cell research will be a new WIYA N [) ©O : i EE 
field of study for Onan Division of re : ‘ te ees : 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. at its newly 


opened 15,000-sq.ft. technical center 
at Minneapolis. MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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Whether you make urethane foams for life jackets 
or for insulating livestock barns, let Wyandotte make 
a foam specification appraisal for you. We'll show 
you how to get the highest quality at practical costs 
in flexible, semi-rigid or rigid foams . . . demonstrate 
the benefits to you of working from a whole series of 
polyols: Pluracol® diols, triols, tetrols and hexols, to 
meet your quality needs with economy. Contact us. 
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Esso Research Dramatic New Research Tool! 


THE PROBLEM Esso Research was concerned with 
simulating and measuring in the laboratory those 
high-speed forces that rubber tires are exposed to 
in service. Conventional slow-speed or “static” uni- 
versal test equipment (e.g. capable of speeds up to 
50 inches/minute) could not provide the answers. 
THE SOLUTION Esso Research contacted Plas-Tech. 
They found the answer in a PLASTECHON Model 591A 
Universal Tester, which measures the stress-stain 
properties of materials from slow speed (¥@ inches 
minute) to high speed (8,000 inches/minute). This 
equipment is now successfully operating in the Esso 
Research Linden, New Jersey, laboratories revealing, 


THROUGH FULL RANGE TESTING, a wealth of new 
information with regard to the rate-dependent prop- 
erties of materials. 
THE VERSATILITY PLASTECHON Universal Testers 
are so versatile that their ultimate usefulness has 
yet to be explored, as evidenced by the wealth of 
new information already provided to the rubber, 
plastics, metals, textile and paper industries. Stand- 
ard models are available at loading rates up to 
15,000 inches/minute with prototype units capable 
of loading rates up to 200,000 inches/minute. 

To broaden your knowledge of your products .. . 
contact Plas-Tech, consultants in materials research. 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN MATERIALS RESEARCH® po} F-h— te ty od oo I 


4 MERCER ROAD, NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 
OVERSEAS REPRESENTATION AD. AURIEMA, INC., NEW YORK 
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The Kefauver-Celler bill to “bring down drug prices” is given 
only a slight chance of passage this year. Even its most ardent supporters 
agree it is the type of legislation that usually takes several years to get 
through Congress because it represents so drastic a departure from past 
practices. 





The measure would amend the Sherman Antitrust Act, the patent 
laws, and the food, drug and cosmetic laws to (1) require federal licensing 
of prescription drug manufacturers, (2) make the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration pass on a drug’s efficacy as well as its safety, and (3) force patent 
holders to license new drugs to qualified applicants. Exclusive patents on 
ethical drugs would be limited to three years. 


In a joint statement, Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) and Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D., N.Y.) said the aim of the bill is to bring drug prices 
down by increasing competition in the industry. The Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Assn. replies that the aim is “to destroy or seriously impair 
systems which have helped to make the U.S. great and which have made 
possible tremendous advances in medical cure.” It says the proposals 
would increase drug prices. 


Shipment of “sensitive” goods to Communist countries will be 
covered by a new set of ground rules soon. Kennedy is expected to approve 
new export control procedures recommended by Commerce Secretary 
Luther Hodges. Main point would be a six-man Cabinet committee, each 
member having a virtual veto over export licenses. The President would 
have the final say in case of deadlock. 





The idea is to prevent recurrence of the recent fiasco in which 
Commerce first approved, then suspended, and finally canceled a shipment 
of high-precision grinding machines to Russia. Involved were Commerce, 
Defense Dept. and the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 


In the past the Commerce Dept. has approved most shipments 
of chemicals to Soviet bloc countries but has denied a number of requests 
for licensing of technical data for several plants—e.g., carbon black, maleic 
anhydride, synthetic rubber. It has, however, approved other recent ap- 
plications involving technical data on chemical and pharmaceutical 
processes. 


Fuel cells using a mixture of oxygen and sodium or hydrogen 
will soon power a submarine. The Navy says it will convert a conventional 
diesel-fueled submarine to operate on fuel cells within two years. A land- 
based prototype will be built in the coming year. Long range, the Navy 
hopes to build a fleet of small attack submarines powered by fuel cells. 





The Navy makes it clear that submarines powered with fuel 
cells will augment, but not replace, the large fleet of nuclear-powered 





Washington 
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submarines now planned. The Navy doesn’t plan to convert existing con- 
ventionally powered subs to fuel cell propulsion. 


The Navy says that with fuel cells it can get an 80% efficiency 
ratio compared with only about 40% from nuclear or conventional power. 
Other advantages: the cells extend the underwater operation period of a 
submarine to a matter of weeks instead of the two to three days typical of 
conventional submarines. Fuel cell-powered vessels, too, will be cheaper 
and quieter than nuclear-powered submarines. 


Currently, the Navy is thinking of using fuel cell power for a 
fleet of submarines only one-half to one-third the size of Nautilus-class 
nuclear boats. Costs would be reduced on the same order. 


Sale of the U.S. Naval Ordnance plant at South Charleston, W. 
Va., to Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. (CW, April 15, p. 42) is 
official. The General Services Administration disclosed acceptance of the 
company’s $4.3-million cash bid for the entire plant, one of the govern- 
ment’s largest surplus properties. 





GSA says it has received assurances from FMC that it will 
“promptly commence construction of a multimillion-dollar chemical plant 
on the site . . . creating a substantial stimulus to the economy of the area 
and providing a permanent source of employment.” The area now is one 
of substantial unemployment. 


The perennial bill to protect animals used in research from in- 
humane treatment has been introduced into Congress by Rep. Martha 
Griffiths (D., Mich.). It would deny federal funds to institutions that fail 
to provide humane treatment. No date has been set yet for hearings by the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, but the bill is given 
virtually no chance of approval this year. 





Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R., Ky.) has indicated he will not 
reintroduce his antivivisection bill this year until after the House com- 
mittee has held its hearings on the Griffiths measure. 


The new helium conservation program is running into financial 
snags. The House Appropriations Committee now says the Dept. of 
Interior may spend up to $15 million for the purchase of helium in fiscal 
62. Although this is considered adequate for actual purchases, Interior 
officials were disheartened by a limitation put on contracting authority for 
purchases to be made in future years. Moreover, without contracting 
authority, the department can’t sign agreements with firms to build helium 
extraction plants. 





The department sought contracting authority up to $60 million/- 
year but was limited to $35 million. If the House limits this authority to 
$35 million, Interior officials may appeal to the Senate for an increase. 





Taconite processing is typical of the many 
varied, cost-saving applications for Fuller Pneu- 
matic Conveying. 

They’re turning low assay iron ore into rich 
pellets on the Mesabi these days. Moving addi- 


How tives for pelletizing, Fuller plays a special role in 
this feat of engineering and production economy. 


H 5 Fuller P ic Conveying Systems < 
Pneumatic Conveying uller neumatic onveying Systems are Carry- 


ing fine anthracite screenings, soda ash, and 
Hel ps Ma ke New bentonite from siding to storage to processing— 
with speed, safety, sanitation, and efficiency. 
os With few moving parts to wear out and powered 
Mi ni ng Process by inexpensive low-pressure air, Fuller Pneumatic 
6 e Conveying Systems speed dry bulk materials 
Economically Practical anywhere that a pipeline can be run: under 
ground, up through floors, around corners . . . for 
far greater distances and at substantially lower 
cost than possible with mechanical conveyors. 


~ 


4 z “on ; 
* ‘ Bs 4 frais J Wteds hie SVR 
mits SS SP. Me ere oe sake 


wali ° Fuller Seeasiataee Can Work For You, Too—as 
me Ks og Se tenes easily and profitably as it does in a score of in- 
: * ong dustries from baking to mining to paper. If you 
move dry bulk materials, write today and learn 

how you can move further—for less—with air. 


Four Fuller Pneumatic Systems can speed more than 307 ona tons of Centralized control is provided by giant panel 
additives through this huge Taconite Pelletizing Plant in a single day. designed and manufactured by Fuller. 


See Chemical Engineering Catalog for further details and specifications: 


FULLER COMPANY 
144 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


. pioneers in harnessing AIR 
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IF YOU RELY ON SERVICE, 
YOU’LL LIKE DOING BUSINESS WITH 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 

















i 


Photographed in limestone mine of PPG's Chemical Division at Barberton, Ohio. 


Hydrogen peroxide cotton bleaching time cut 60% ... 
that’s what Columbia-Southern technical ability linked 
with knowledge of industry needs developed for the 
textile trade. Vapor degreasing output boosted to all 
time high . . . that’s an example of results achieved by 
the combination of Columbia-Southern Trichlor and 
knowledgeable technical service to the metalworking 
industry. 

Pulp processors, glass manufacturers, leather tanners, 
petroleum refiners and other producers rely heavily on 


columbia| southern 
G chemicals 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


the service that supports Columbia-Southern Chemicals. 

They’ve learned that this counsel gives them the best 
mileage on the chemicals they buy. Because of this prac- 
tical technical assistance, combined with consistently 
high quality standards and cost-cutting traffic control, 
discriminating buyers in every industry specify Colum- 
bia-Southern Chemicals. You too may profit by doing so. 

Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. Offices in 
principal cities. In Canada: Standard Chemical Limited. 


Chlorine * Caustic Soda * Caustic Potash * Soda Ash * Ammonia 
Solvents * Sodium Bicarbonate * Chromium Chemicals 
Barium Chemicals * Sulfur Chemicals * Agricultural Chemicals 
Reinforcing Pigments * Calcium Chloride » Hydrogen Peroxide 


Muriatic Acid * Calcium Hypochlorite * Titanium Tetrachloride 











In hypochlorites... 
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Lifetime | Titanium! heat exchanger pays for itself 


with trouble-free performance 


Titanium’s ability to withstand hot 
chlorine environment, its noncontami- 
nating and antifouling characteristics 
have put a stop to costly trouble before 
it started in Pennsalt’s calcium hypo- 
chlorite process 

Iwo titanium heat exchanger coils 
are located in the heart of the operation: 


Chlorinator. Chilled water pumped 
through the titanium coil carries off 
heat evolved when lime slurry is chlori- 
nated. Coil has been completely trouble- 
free, despite hot, wet chlorine environ- 
ment. No need for repairs. And the 
chemical buildup on the coil is easily 
washed off with water. 

Pennsalt engineers say that the titan- 
ium coil, placed in service in 1959, still 
shows no sign of corrosion nor erosion. 
Because of this, the unit has at least 
paid for itself trom reduced downtime. 
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Crystallizer tank. Still in place after 
three trouble-free years, the titanium 
coil has far outperformed a vinyl- 
coated stainless steel coil that lasted for 
only one year. 


Titanium costs are dropping. For ex- 
ample... the latter titanium coil orig- 
inally cost $6,200. As an experiment, 
Pennsalt engineers had the unit re-esti- 
mated recently. They found that they 
could purchase a new coil—including an 
additional $850-worth of spacers—for 
a total of $4,204! 

Lesson to be learned: Selection of 
the right titanium fabricator (TMCA 
can help you with this) is a sure-fire 
way of controlling your costs. Also, ba- 
sic metal prices are improving. In the 
past three years they have been reduced 
by 50%. 

If you are faced with maintenance 
problems in equipment operating in wet 


ma 


This titanium coil has eliminated 
downtime due to corrosion 
and erosion. Result... 


at Pennsalt 


chlorine... or hypochlorites ... or urea 

...Or inhibited sulfuric acid, contact 

TMCA. Our chemical experience is at 
your disposal. 

Get the facts: 

Performance data... fabrication, 

Write Today. 


TIMET 


TITANIUM METALS 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


233 Broadway, New York 7,N.Y. 


NEW YORK ® CLEVELAND «CHICAGO DALLA 
















PRODUCTION 
How Compacting differs 
from other agglomerating methods... 


More Pressure 
—Fewer Fines 


At the First international sympos- 
ium on agglomeration in Philadelphia 
last week the chemical industry let 
iron ore processors do most of the 
talking. But the chemical industry 
nonetheless has a prime interest in 
devices to make useful “lumps” from 
troublesome particles, as the growing 
use of agglomerating equipment 
shows. Most recently, compacting 
mills have been battling briquetting 
machines and pellet mills for a fol- 
lowing in the CPI. ; 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Compacting — Particles are fed between smooth pressure rollers. Minimum 
which makes the compacting mill, is contact with rollers results in sheet with surface and interior of equal hardness. 
talking as optimistically as pellet mill 
makers did one year ago about 
the growing acceptance of its equip- 
ment (CW, Feb. 13, ’60, p. 42). Al- 
ready, several companies have has 
successful plant experiences’ with 
the relatively novel units, and their 
results are cheering equipment pro- 
ducers. 

For example, early this year Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting began 
moving large urea crystals to market 
from its new plant in Calgary, Allta., 
—the CMS crystals were produced on 
a compacting mill. The compactor, 
CMS says, helps cut dust, improves 
product-handling. And though this 
point hasn’t been emphasized, it will 
probably help overcome urea’s much- 
studied hygroscopicity difficulties. Briquetting — Particles are fed between pocketed or corrugated rollers 


The problem is that crystalline urea and squeezed into pockets, resulting in briquet with hard surface, soft interior. 
often picks up so much moisture that 


it sets up into tombstone-like slabs in 
its shipping bag. Prilled urea is clay- 
coated to overcome this moisture pick- 
up problem. But to obtain urea with 
the low extremely biuret (double urea) 
content needed to prevent burning 
in foliar applications, the urea must 
be crystallized—and these crystals 
can’t be prilled. Compacting, which 
converts small crystals into large ones, 
cuts down the surface area of the 
urea that is exposed to moisture, and 
cuts moisture uptake without resort to 
a coating. 

Calcium chloride can be compacted 
in a similar manner to produce 
more dense, larger granules that will 
also not pick up moisture. But most 
chemical firms that are using the com- 


























































Pelleting — Particles inside mill are forced through holes in die. Long con- 
tact with die surface results in pellet with hard surface, soft interior. 
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pactor for this or a similar type of 
operation prefer not to discuss their 
trade secrets. 

Competitive Edge: One reason 
chemical firms are chary about dis- 
cussing compacting is to protect a 
competitive edge on cost. For exam- 
ple, many processes produce fines that 
can’t be sold at the same price as 
product with large-size particles. The 
compactor can turn the fines into the 
higher-priced product. 

Morton Salt Co. and other salt pro- 
ducers use compactors to turn out 
rock salt from fines made during the 
production of other grades of salt. 
And one lime producer is believed to 
be using a compactor in a similar 
manner. 

All Its Own Area: The compactor 
appears to have no real competitor 
in the particle-upgrading process be- 
cause it goes further in the compact- 
ing step than other types of equip- 
ment. The exact pressure to which the 
particles are subjected isn’t known, 
but the total force needed to separate 
the rolls of the compactor is greater 
than 500,000 Ibs. 

“We .. . use sufficient force to ob- 


tain a product with 98% of the ma- 
terial’s true density—in other words, 


almost to the density of the natural 
crystal,” says George Jennrich, A-C 
application engineer who worked on 
the machine’s basic development dur- 
ing the °50s. 

Pellets and briquets generally have 
hard exteriors, softer centers; material 
from compactors is of uniform hard- 
ness throughout. Here’s the way the 
difference is produced: 

In compacting, the fine particles 
drop from a hopper into the compact- 
ing rolls (few materials must be forced 
between the rolls). The rolls are 
smooth, offer a minimum of contact 
with the surface of the particles that 
are forced between them. The com- 
bination of high pressure and mini- 
mum contact produces a homogene- 
ous “sheet” of product. The sheet is 
usually brittle, easily broken up by a 
finger-type (flake) breaker. The flakes 
are then run through granulating rolls 
and screened to obtain the desired 
particle size. Oversize granules can 
be recycled through the granulating 
mill; undersize granules can be re- 
turned to the compactor. 

In pelletizing, fine particles are 
forced through holes in a die. The 
relative long contact time with the 
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die surface, combining with the fric- 
tion produced by forcing the material 
through the die holes, turns out a 
product that is “case-hardened,” still 
soft on the inside. 

Briquetting machines — particularly 
high-output units—resemble compac- 
tors. The main difference is that the 
rolls are pocketed. The fines are 
squeezed into the pockets. Because the 
material is trapped in the pockets 
in relatively large quantities, rather 
than immediately pushed out of the 
rolls (as in compactors), the material 
at the surface is subjected to greater 
working—which gives a lump with 
hard surface and softer interior. 

Which to Use: Also available are 
several other routes to agglomeration 
—such as recrystallization of readily 
soluble materials, or use of extrusion 
machines (which have characteristics 
similar to pellet mills). One of the 
simplest methods is the use of balling 
drums and pans in which the material 
is merely tumbled. 

All the agglomerating techniques 
have shortcomings and limitations— 
but so have compacting mills. 

Because of the high pressures in- 
volved, compactor bearings, rolls and 
motors must be large. The largest 
unit—rolls 24 in. long (face) and 24 
in. in diameter—has a 200-hp. motor. 
With speed reducer (the rolls operate 
at only 30 rpm.) and flake breaker, the 
unit costs about $66,000. Even the 
smallest unit (18-in. diameter, 8-in. 
face rolls), without motor and flake 
breaker, costs about $17,000. 

Low-pressure machines with only 
150,000-lbs. roll-separating force and 
20x20-in. rolls run about $20,000— 
and are limited in processing applica- 
tions. However, in some cases, ma- 
chines with less than the maximum 
500,000-lbs. separating force are the 
only units that can be used. For ex- 
ample, in starch operation, too much 
pressure can cause the starch to gel- 
atinize. 

The large compactors must process 
material at a rate of at least 1 ton/- 
hour, according to Lionel Moore, 
A<C application engineer Units that 
are now handling potash reportedly 
operate at about 8 tons/hour, which 
is well below capacity. High capacity 
has prevented compactors from mak- 
ing a major entry into the pharma- 
ceutical field. For example, A-C’s 
smallest mill could process a year’s 
output of aspirin for the tableting 


machines in a matter of hours, says 
Moore. 

Speed Plus: But in some applica- 
tions compactors can overcome ca- 
pacity disadvantages with processing 
advantages. For example, they can 
cut curing time (hardening to resist 
degradation in further processing) in 
starch production, actually promote 
grain growth in salt processing. And 
in some operations, such as the me- 
chanical mixing of fertilizers, the high 
Capacity of the units can probably be 
well utilized. 

Compactors most likely couldn’t be 
used if a particle much larger than 0.5 
in. were desired. In the larger-particle 
sizes, briquetting would probably be 
used. Relatively small briquetting ma- 
chines (about 1 ton/hour) cost 
about $8,000-10,000; large (30-50 
tons/hour) machines cost about $50,- 
000-60,000, according to Komarek- 
Greaves (Chicago), the largest ma- 
chine fabricator. 

Pellet mill makers, such as Sprout- 
Waldron & Co. (Muncy, Pa.) and 
California Pellet Mill Co. (San Fran- 
cisco), generally don’t talk in terms 
of capacity because it can vary widely 
with the material processed. But the 
average pellet mill costs between 
$4,000 and $10,000. And its proc- 
essing rate is considerably lower than 
that of compactors or high-capacity 
briquetting machines. 

Maintenance Costs: Pellet mill die 
costs are relatively high (usually more 
than 10¢/ton of product processed). 
Pocketed briquetting rolls also wear 
quickly. However, A-C’s Jennrich 
points out that the smooth compactor 
rolls require little maintenance. For 
example, in potash operation, the rolls 
ran for two years before they needed 
redressing—i.e., grinding down to 
straighten rolls out. Only a few thou- 
sandths of an inch must be ground 
off and the rolls have between 0.75- 
and 1-in. chill (depth of hardness), 
will last for many years before they 
need replacement. (The rolls are cast- 
iron alloy, contain about 3% chrome, 
have a soft core to absorb shock.) 

Balling drums and pans are usually 
high-capacity, low-cost units. But be- 
cause the feed must be carefully pre- 
pared to correct size (commonly 80% 
of feed to minus 200 mesh) and con- 
tain more than 10% moisture; feed 
preparation and drying of the finished 
product add to operating cost. 

Pellet mills often require that the 





Announcing 


Balex is a new, superior, single-ply shipping container 
created through research at our Multiwall Packaging 
Laboratory. It is made from a heavyweight kraft 
Clupak* extensible paper just developed by West Vir- 
ginia. Balex offers these advantages: 


1. Reduces container costs up to 10%. 


2. Meets all requirements for automated production 
line filling and closing operations. Balex has a pasted 
bottom, an open mouth, and can be closed by either 
pasting or sewing. 

. Outperforms any single or double wall baler bag 
currently available. 
Lends itself to many packing applications now re- 
quiring more expensive containers. 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufac- 
tured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 


The New Tougher, 
Lower-Priced Baler! 


If you ship flour, sugar, coffee, dog food, bake mixes, in- 
sulation, produce, salt, beans, grits, lightweight aggre- 
gates, etc.—in pockets or in bulk—mail the coupon for 
the complete money-saving story on Balex. Multiwall Bag 
Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


pm ANOTHER TECHNICAL ADVANCE FROM WEST VIRGINIA ay 
Multiwall Bag Division, Dept. 941 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
230 Park Avenue 

New York 17, New York 


Please send me complete information on Balex. I am now 


packing in 
(Product) (Pockets or Bulk) 





in 





(Type of Container) 


Name 





Firm 





City Zone—___State 
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OPTIMUM 
_ 
CHEMICAL 
PROCESS 
PUMPS 


Simplify process engineering . . . 
cut parts inventories with this one 
basic design! 


Pinched for process design time? 
Bugged by corrosive, pressure and 


temperature problems with pumps? 


Solve all these, and other mod- 
ern pumping problems with this 
new concept in pump design. It’s 
a back pull-out, horizontal, single- 
stage, end suction centrifugal. The 
Model 3195 makes process engi- 
neering easier . . . keeps pumping 
cost low because it gives you: 


Maximum interchangeability. The 
Model 3195 gives you the greatest 
range of coverage and flexibility— 
with minimum parts needed—of 
any line on the market. 

For example, you can mount any 


one of the 11 pump ends to any 
one of three bearing frames (shafts 
14%, 1%, and 2% through stuffing 
box). Service conditions will deter- 
mine your choice of bearing frame. 

Nominal impeller diameters of 
6”, 8”, and 11” cover the range of 
the Model 3195 line. 

The diagram at right shows you 
dimensional interchangeability of 
the units themselves. 


Easier maintenance. Back pull-out 
design, one of a number of easier 
maintenance features, lets your 
men replace parts without disturb- 
ing piping connections or motor 
mounting. 


Mechanical reliability. Shaft de- 
flection less than .002” at stuffing 
box face. Two-year minimum bear- 








ing life. Dowelled construction pro- 
vides exact parts alignment. 


Full-range coverage. 
Capacities 


Temperature. . — 350° to +500°F 


Working Pressure 
0 PSIA to 275 PSIG 


Cost-conscious materials. You can 
get any pump in the line off the 
shelf in any of these standard con- 
structions: ductile iron, 316 stain- 
less steel, Gould-A-Loy 20. It is 
also available in any machinable 
alloy. 


Dimensional Interchangeability Between 
All Model 3195 Pumps 
A One over-all length in all sizes. .23” 
B One coupling fit for all sizes. ..14%” 
C One dimension end of suction 

to centerline of discharge 
D One bolt size for holding 

pumps to bases 
E One bolt spacing for holding 

all pumps to bases 
F One spacer coupling length 

for all sizes 


GOULDS © PUMPS 
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GOULDS PUMPS, INC. 

Dept. CW-41, 

Seneca Falls, New York 

Please send me bulletin on Goulds 
Model 3195 Chemical Process 


Pump, showing interchangeability, 
dimensions and curves. 


Company 


Street....5.5:.25 
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NEW EFFICIENCIES 


TURBO 
EXPANDERS 


For Gas 
Liquefaction 


Compact turbo-expanders by STRATOS 
have brought a new level of efficiency in 
turbo machinery for the chemical and 
petro-chemical industries. For many new 
Hydrogen, LOX and ammonia plants, Stratos 
equipment is specified. 

Why STRATOS’ units? They're compact 
and efficient and have demonstrated that 
they can be kept on stream continuously for 
over a year on end. Complete thermo-aero- 
dynamic studies made for each application 
permit efficiencies as high as 86%. Behind 
each design is 20 years service-proven 
engineering experience in high speed, 
maximum performance turbo-machinery— 
turbo-expanders for cooling gases down to 
almost absolute zero, for temperature 
reduction in continuous flow chemical 
processes, for power recovery from gas 
streams, and for use in mobile electrical 
power plants operating with nuclear fuel. 


For detailed information or technical liter- 
ature, write— 


STRATOS * 


A DIVISION OF 
FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Bay Shore, L. |., N.Y. 
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PRODUCTION 


feed be treated with a binder. Bri- 
quetting done at high pressures sel- 
dom needs a binder. Compacting at 
times requires some adjustment of 
moisture content; with materials such 
as salt, heating to 180-220 F before 
processing is all that’s needed to pro- 
duce a sheet that comes off the com- 
pactor completely cured. 

With the various agglomeration 
techniques available, the proper choice 
is often a difficult one. Now that the 
compactor, a late entry in the field, 
has several years of successful trial 
under its belt, it could challenge other 
types of units for a top spot among 
the agglomeration techniques. 


Electronic Eye on Cost 


Engineers at the fourth mainte- 
nance and plant engineering confer- 
ence of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in Worcester, 
Mass., last week heard a trail-blazing 
type of report: details on how high- 
speed electronic data-processing can 
help control maintenance costs at a 
large chemical plant. 

Maintenance engineers E. Albert 
Rachal and William E. Dougher dis- 
cussed cost control at the Savannah 
River Plant (Aiken, S. C.) operated 
by Du Pont for the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. The plant has 
1,500 maintenance employees in four 
departments — maintenance, instru- 
ment and electrical, traffic and trans- 
portation—performing work over a 
widely spread-out plant area. 

The electronic data-processing sys- 
tem was picked because it has the 
flexibility needed for giving each man- 
agement level (foreman, area and di- 
vision supervisors) separate reports in 
the detail each requires. The speed, 
versatility and capacity of the elec- 
tronic data-processing equipment that 
was already in use for other plant 
services were so far greater than those 
of standard computing equipment that 
the maintenance group was able to 
ignore machine limitations in setting 
up the program. 

Contractor Concept: To assure that 
the program would meet requirements 
and give helpful data, the group 
adopted a plan it called the contractor 
concept. 

Here’s the way it worked: 

Each repair request was initiated 
by a “customer” (in this case, the 
process department foreman). The re- 


pair order was assigned to a “prime 
contractor” (the foreman of a works 
engineering department). The prime 
contractor responsible for the work 
assigned portions of the repair to 
“subcontractors” as required. The re- 
ports normally needed in such a rela- 
tionship were then easily worked out. 

Ultimately, six reports were devel- 
oped for the system—a repair order 
cost report for the foreman, four 
maintenance expenditure reports for 
each level of supervision, and a per- 
sonnel distribution report. The data- 
processing machines were selectively 
programed to give each supervisor 
only the specific information he re- 
quired. 

Rachal and Dougher pointed out 
that a small plant couldn’t justify the 
use of high-speed electronic data proc- 
essing unless it could join with other 
plants within a company to use a 
single data-processing center. 

An alternative: the pooling of re- 
quirements by different companies to 
obtain outside equipment on a pro- 
rata cost basis. But in describing the 
data-processing system Rachal and 
Dougher showed that the reports used 
at Savannah River are little different 
than those needed by any effective 
maintenance department—the goal of 
useful data, not the data-processing 
technique, is important. 


EQUIPMENT 


Leak Detector: Crosby-Teletronics 
Corp. (Westbury, N. Y.) is out with 
a new, highly sensitive mass spectrom- 
eter for detecting leaks in vacuum, 
pressure and hermetically sealed sys- 
tems such as atomic-reactor equip- 
ment, heat exchangers, power tubes 
and transistors. Called Model 600, the 
electronic unit has a sensitivity of 
10-12 cc./second, which is said to be 
100 times more than that of con- 
ventional helium-actuated leak detec- 
tors. 

e 

High-Temperature Pyrometer: Py- 
rometer Instrument Co. (Bergenfield, 
N. J.) will manufacture a new pryom- 
eter for instantaneous measurement 
and regulation of temperatures to 
4000 C. The unit, developed by Atom- 
ics International, a division of North 
American Aviation, will record tem- 
perature changes of less than 1 C, 
has special attachments for operating 
to temperatures of 10,000 C. The 


























CYAN ANM I YD Looking for “tailor made” metallic stearates? 

a Minimum contamination, maximum purity? 

A specific particle size requirement for zinc stearate? Cyanamid has 4 ranges of high quality zinc available 

and the technical and production capabilities to make calcium, aluminum, magnesium and other stearates 

. to fit your needs. You can depend on Cyanamid for consistently reliable service. Try us for your next supply. 
For full information and a free copy of the Stearates technical manual, send coupon today. 


SOME PRODUCTS OF CYANAMID’S PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPT.: 

ACCOBOND® Resins * AEROMET® Metallurgical Additive 

AEROSOL® Surfactants * Ammonium Sulfate * Mineral Acids : nese or gic 

: i : ; rocess Chemicals Department 

CYQUEST* Sequestering Agents ; Aluminum Sulfate 20 Giediaiiien Cleon 
Products marketed under the AERO” trademark are: New York 20, N. Y. 

mi 5 gee oe anotone ona rem sree Ya wee saat | would like to receive, free, @ copy of the 

Glycolonitrile vanidine ty rochlori ° (Liquid Hy recyonie a ) technical manual about STEARATES. 

Maleic Anhydride * Melamine * Metallic Stearates * Phthalic Anhydride 


*Trademark ‘ Name 


CWP-422 | 


Company 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY | ...... 


PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT © 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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The smart way to go bulk 
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TLER TANKS 


























BUTLER BUILDINGS 


BUTLER TRANSPORTS 


Planning and erecting bulk facilities 
the traditional way can be a costly in- 
vestment in time and capital. The eco- 
nomical way to go bulk is with Butler. 

Pre-engineered Butler tanks and 
buildings can be ordered from stock. 
Routine engineering and costly custom 
fabrication are eliminated. Bolt-together 
assembly speeds erection. Rugged con- 
struction cuts maintenance and insur- 
ance costs. 


The tanks can be furnished in sizes 


RATING 60 y 
es 4 


to fit any space or volume need. Butler 
buildings, in clear-span sizes up to 120’ 
wide, are available with metal cover 
panels in natural finish or attractive, 
factory-applied colors. Butler’s pneu- 
matic unloading trailers will handle 
maximum payloads of almost any dry 
flowable easily and economically. Liquid 
trailers are also available. 

Whatever your bulk storage and han- 
dling needs, Butler has the smart solu- 
tion to your problem. Write for details. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


8 »Y 
RiCaTInG ME. 


Industrial Bulk Sales Division 


7459 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26. MISSOI!IP! 
In Canaaa contact Butler Manufacturing Company (Canada) Ltd., 3455 Queen Elizabeth Way, Burlington, Ontario 
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unit is recommended for control of 
ceramic ovens and blast furnaces. 
o 

Cryogenic Butterfly Valve: B. H. 
Hadley (1427 South Garey Ave., Po- 
mona, Calif.) is out with a new, 3-in. 
butterfly valve for liquid hydrogen and 
LOX. The valve has a leakage rate 
of less than 10 cc./minute of hel- 
ium at cryogenic temperatures. It has 
a double-acting pneumatic actuator 
and four-way solenoid. 

* 

Polypropylene Filter Fabrics: Tech- 
nical Fabricators Inc. (136 Washing- 
ton Ave., Nutley, N.J.) has added com- 
bination multifilament-spun staple fab- 
rics to its line of polypropylene filter 
fabrics. The fabrics are available in 
plain and twill weave variations for 
plate-and-frame presses, rotary-vac- 
uum filters and dust collection units. 
They are recommended for hot, cor- 
rosive applications in separating gel- 
atinous precipitates and fine, abrasive 
dusts. 

+ 

Gravity Feeder: Norcross Com- 
panies (19 Osborne St., Bloomfield, 
N.J.) is offering a new constant-rate 
gravity feeder to fit all closed-head 
steel shipping containers. The feeder, 
made of polyvinyl chloride, has mi- 
crometer settings for regulating flow 
from drops/minute to gallons/hour. 
It has a head-loss equalizer to com- 
pensate for descending liquid level in 
the drums, fits 2-in. openings. 

a 

Control Valve: The Worthington 
Corp.’s Annin Co. (division (1040 
South Vail Ave., Montebello, Calif.) 
is offering a new control valve that is 
self-draining. Called Model 1900, the 
valve’s body and trim are designed 
with all surfaces sloping downstream, 
making the valve self-draining when 
installed in a horizontal or vertical 
position. It is available with screwed 
connections in %- to 2-in. sizes; 
flanged connections in 4%2- to 6-in. 
sizes. 

te 

Low-Flow Meter: Devco, Inc.'s 
(Hatboro, Pa.) new Model 125 flow 
meter for purge and low-flow appli- 
cations is now available as an off-the- 
shelf item. The meter body has a 
wrap-around Plexiglas shield for side- 
lighting that makes the meter tube 
easier to read. Interchangeable tubes 
give the meter a range of 0.2-90 cfh 
for air, 0.05-20 gph for water. 
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For over 36 years, Industry has looked to West End 
Chemical Company as a dependable source of chemicals. 
Soda ash, sodium sulfate, salt cake, quicklime, hydrated 
lime and borax are included in the product line. 
Located in the Mojave Desert some 190 miles north- 
east of Los Angeles, West End’s Searles Lake location 
has long been recognized as one of the world's largest 
sources of inorganic salts. Searles Lake, which is now 
dry, was formed through the ages by waters carrying 
small quantities of the various salts in solution from the 
Sierra mountain range to what was then an inland sea. 
Subsequent volcanic activity blocked off the flow of these 
waters, leaving the lake to evaporate to its present day 
level. These acts of nature caused enormous quantities 
of inorganic salts to be left in the Searles Lake Basin. 
West End's connection with Searles Lake dates back 
to that period following World War I when numerous 
companies were experimenting with various processes 
for extracting mineral wealth. After a number of years 
of experiment and research, the Hellmers Process (H. D. 
Hellmers, now West End Vice-President, Production ) 
was adopted, and it is still the basis for today’s operations. 
Briefly described, the Hellmers Process involves the 
pumping of brine from the lake, treating the brine with 
carbon dioxide gas to form sodium bicarbonate which 
precipitates out. In the carbonation phase of the process, 
the borates contained in the brine as sodium metaborate 
and sodium tetraborate are converted to the more acid 


WEST END CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 


NETIC 
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higher borates of sodium by the reaction of COs, elimi- 
nating part of the Na,O by forming NaHCO. After 
separation of sodium bicarbonate from the carbonated 
brine, the latter is mixed with additional untreated 
brine from the lake in such proportions that practically 
all of the borates in the mixture are in the form of 
sodium tetraborate. This results in a state of supersat- 
uration with respect to sodium tetraborate, which is 
crystallized from the mixture by the simple process of 
cooling and agitating. After settling, the brine is sent 
to the sodium sulfate recovery units and the settled 
borax recovered and refined. The bicarbonate recovered 
in the first step of the process is filtered, washed free of 
impurities, and converted to various grades of soda ash. 

For a number of years soda ash and borax were West 
End's sole products. In 1938, installation of a hydrator 
made it possible to market hydrated lime. 

In 1955, encouraged by the growth of the kraft pulp 
and detergent industries, West End made its first offer- 
ing of salt cake and anhydrous sodium sulfate. In the 
intervening years, West End has become a major national 
source of these chemicals. 

The new West End soda ash plant now under con- 
struction at a second natural source in Wyoming is 
scheduled on-stream in 1962. Produced under the same 
uniform management and controls of the parent plant, 
high quality West End soda ash from Wyoming will 
be available to industry in an ever-broadening market. 


636 California St., San Francisco, Calif. « Plant, Westend, Calif. 


SODA ASH ¢ BORAX * SODIUM SUI_FATE * SALT CAKE * HYDRATED LIME ° QUICK LIME 





West End Chemical Company produces two types of soda ash 
through the aforementioned Hellmers Process. West End 
58% Soda Ash is a fully refined, high-analysis product which 
is guaranteed 58% Na,O, but regularly runs 58.4266-TO 
58.45% NaoO. Glassmakers Coarse Dense sogxfsh is tailored 
to the needs of the glass container mampefacturer. It contains 
1 - 1.50 Na»B,O; in a common cpfstal with the carbonate. 
IT IS NOT A MIXTURE. JMis boron content is highly 
desirable in the glassmaking/industry because it acts as a flux 
in the melt and gives te ware brilliance, surface hardness 


and resistance to therfhal shock. 


58% SODA ASH 


TYPICAL ANALYSIS SCREEN SPECIFICATIONS 


Na,CO, 99.8% 


(Guaranteed 99.5%) ,; 


Na,B,O, 06% 
em Ss ae 
Me ee cs ke et 
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GLASS MAKER’S COARSE DENSE SODA ASH 


TYPICAL ANALYSIS 


97.6% 
1.2% 
7 %o 


SCREEN SPECIFICATIONS 
77 Yo 
93% 
98% 


35% PRE SRE Se amas 


METHODS OF SHIPPING AND CUS 


OTE SODA ASH is shipped economically by utilizing new 


Jumbo rail hopper cars with 60% additional capacity. It is also shipped 
by truck or ocean vessel. Bulk and semi-bulk unloading and handling 
systems for soda ash enable many users of packaged soda ash to benefit 


from lower bulk prices and reduce their in-plant handling costs. 





Since mid-1955, West End has been recognized as a major 
producer of high-quality anhydrous sodium sulfate. Original 
production capacity of sodium sulfate at the West End plant was 
00 tons annually, but with completion of a second sulfate unit 
in the fa 1956, production capacity was increased to 120,000 
tons per year. Wh completion of a third unit in 1961, capacity 
will increase to 208Q00 tons per year. Today, West End is 
“solidly qualified to handle the complete requirements of its 
customers dependably, econdspically and efficiently. 
High-solubility, high: purity N@w heavy metal content, and 
pure white color are the distinctye features of West End 
anhydrous sodium sulfate. It is used in &\varied number of indus- 
trial processes, with major buyers being d&ergent manufacturers 


and chemical compounders. 


ANHYDROUS SODIUM SULFATE 


TYPICAL ANALYSIS TYPICAL SCREEN SPECIFICATIONS 
Typical % Guarantee % 
99.87. 99.5 Min. 

14. .15 Max. 20 Trace- 0.5 0 


.08 Max. 30 Trace- 2.0 Trace 


.04 Max. 
porn 4.0- 8.0 0.4 


.20 Max. 12 2.0 
.03 Max. 6.0 to 12.0 
3 PPM Max. 
3 PPM htex. 12.0 to 15.0 
21.0 to 26.0 


30.0 to 34.0 


Screen No. Coarse % Fine % 


Struck 70-75 Ibs./cu.ft. 44.0 to 57.0 
Tapped 83-87 Ibs./cu.ft. 56.0 to 43.0 


Ir . 

GEESEXANHYDROUS SODIUM SULFATE is moved economically 
at great distances by truck, ocean vessel or by West End’s own fleet of 
leased covered hopper rail cars. West End schedules transportation to 


assure customers of delivery on scheduled delivery dates. 















HYDRATED QUICKLIME 


West End Hydrated Lime has been used in a variety of West End as a dependable source of quicklime was estab- 
chemical and industrial applications since 1938. Primary uses lished in 1956 by the installation of a 340 foot kiln. The 
of this product are in water treatment, treatment of acid material has found favorable acceptance in water treatment 
wastes, process pH control and agricultural lime sprays. and a variety of industrial applications. Quicklime is shipped 


in bulk in hopper trucks or hopper cars. 





WEST END BULK HYDRATED LIME TRUCKS... Lf} 
the first of their kind in the West, reduce material and 

= 4a 

—T @ 


handling costs to the customer. @ 
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Further inquiry relative to the various grades of Borax produced at Westend, California, should be di- 
rected to district sales offices of Stauffer Chemical Company. 


WEST END CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 


Stauffer 
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636 California St., San Francisco, Calif. « Plant, Westend, Calif. 
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Antara’s Freifeld, Leibowitz, Dalton view samples of vinylpyrrolidone-ethyl acrylate copolymers. 


Launching New Copolymer Contenders 


Antara Chemicals Division of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. (New York) 
is launching the first three products in 
a series of high-molecular-weight co- 
polymers that have vinylpyrrolidone 
as the common monomer. The prod- 
ucts, to be marketed under the trade- 
name Polectron, are comparatively 
high priced. But for the cost, premium 
users will be getting a number of 
special properties. 

The three lead-off items, supplied as 
40%-solids emulsions: Polectron 130, 
a vinylpyrrolidone-ethyl acrylate 
copolymer; Polectron 430, a vinylpyr- 
rolidone-styrene copolymer; and Polec- 
tron 450, another vinylpyrrolidone- 
styrene material but with a higher 
content of vinylpyrrolidone. They are 
now being made in developmental 
quantities at Linden, N. J., are slated 
for full-scale production late this year 
at Antara’s Calvert City, Ky., opera- 
tion. 

Antara will first emphasize the 
strong adhesiveness and dye receptiv- 
ity of the new products. It will likely 


concentrate its selling efforts on 
makers of textile and paper coatings 
and glass-fiber sizes (where adhesive- 
ness is important). Other targets: non- 
woven binders and latex rug backing 
(where dye receptivity is an important 
factor). 

Upgrade, Not Replace: The list of 
potential applications is lengthy. Ac- 
cording to Phil Dalton, manager of 
Antara’s Acetylene Chemicals Dept., 
the compounds may find use in the 
manufacture of adhesives, floor pol- 
ishes, paint, aerosol starch, leather 
finishes, and detergent opacifiers. He 
points out, however, that the new 
copolymers aren’t designed to replace 
large-volume emulsion products—close 
to 600 million lbs./year (dry weight) 
of these latexes are now being used— 
in these fields. 

The chief use of the newcomers, 
instead, will be to upgrade existing 
latex emulsions. 

If nothing else, the present price 
of the new copolymers—ranging from 
35-45¢/lb. for 40%-solids emulsions 


—would seem to preclude their wrest- 
ing any volume markets from existing 
water-emulsion products. For emul- 
sions of approximately the same (or 
higher) solids content manufacturers 
are now paying around 19-21% ¢/Ib. 
for polyacrylate emulsion; about 15¢/- 
lb. for polystyrene emulsions; 16% - 
1842 ¢/lb. for polyvinyl acetate emul- 
sions and about 15¢/lb. for butadiene- 
styrene emulsions. 

Polectron prices will doubtless drop 
eventually, however. With a vinyl- 
pyrrolidone capacity-doubling expan- 
sion almost completed (Antara is sole 
U.S. supplier) prices may be in the 
20-25¢/lb. range soon. While this 
should make them more competitive 
with present products it’s obvious that 
in the foreseeable future the Polec- 
trons will remain special rather than 
general-purpose emulsions. 

No Breakup in Makeup: One area 
where the Polectrons appear to have 
an edge over existing products is in 
their stability. According to Milton 
Freifeld and George Mack, of An- 
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now 


HYDRIDE 


> gives new 
dimension 
to ideas in 
organic 

chemistry! 


An extremely useful and power- 
ful condensing agent, you should be up 
to date on sodium hydride. Undoubtedly, 
MHI technical service can show you how 
to achieve new routes to the solution of 
frustrating organic alkalation and con- 
densation problems. Getting acquainted 
with the latest technical literature would 
be a good start! It’s available without 
obligation. 


Did you know that sodium 
hydride is now marketed as a stable 50% 
dispersion in mineral oil? This gives it 
the appearance and handling character- 
istics of damp sand . . . makes it easy 
and completely safe to use, even in air. 
As you can imagine, this protective oil 
coating has given new breadth to sodium 
hydride’s usefulness. 


Important, too, are new prices 
. reductions of over 20% in the past 


Complete Information — 
Free Samples’... 


are yours without obligation. And, 
so is the most authoritative tech- 
nical service in the industry. 
*Shipped express collect 


PIONEERS IN HYDRIDE CHEMISTRY 


Metal 
Hydrides 


Incorporated 


207 CONGRESS STREET 
BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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tara’s Application & Research Service, 
tests at the company’s central re- 
search labs indicate that the new co- 
polymers are unaffected by a five-cycle 
freeze-thaw stability test, or by a one- 
hour run in a Waring Blendor. Con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid or alum 
can be added without breaking emul- 
sion, they add. 

The Polectrons are not the first vinyl- 
pyrrolidone-incorporating copolymers 
that Antara has marketed—the com- 
pany has for years been selling a series 
of solvent-based polyvinylpyrrolidone- 
vinyl acetate copolymers for use as 
hair spray resins. In addition An- 
tara’s published technical literature 
going back some years mentions co- 
polymerization of vinylpyrrolidone 
with a long list of comonomers, such 
as acrylic acid, methyl acrylate, acrylo- 
nitrile, isobutyl vinyl ether, maleic 
anhydride, vinyl chloride and styrene. 

None of these copolymers, how- 
ever, are water emulsions. Instead, 





they’re solvent-based materials calling 
for emulsion and bulk polymerization 
techniques—and, as a result, emulsion 
forms have been used infrequently. 

New Process: The new copolymers 
are made by a “nonconventional” 
method of polymerization, a process 
developed by Marvin Leibowitz and 
Fred Grosser, of Antara. A patent 
is being sought on their procedure 
and Dalton is reluctant to give any 
of the details at this time. Once the 
company is more secure in its patent 
position, however, it will probably 
license the copolymer manufacturing 
to others. 

Dalton says that the company 
now has about 15 different copolymers 
in various stages of development. The 
next products commercialized will like- 
ly be variations on the same basic 
comonomers. After that, will come 
comonomeric materials for those who 
want to synthesize their own copoly- 
mers. 


Sealants Make a Snugger Prefab 


A novel—and still not fully ma- 
tured—market for specialty sealants 
and insulations is housed in a quaint 
prefabricated glass-fiber dwelling unit 
now being offered by a Detroit build- 
er. The shelters, suggested as cabins, 
field offices, etc., were developed in 
Germany, are composed of segments 
that rely heavily on synthetic ma- 
terials. Insulation, now supplied by 
Reichhold Chemicals, consists of 
a 0.5-in. Styrofoam layer, plus a 0.25- 
in. polyurethane layer; U.S. licenser 
Milton Ratner says this is equal to a 
12-in. brick wall. A vinyl fabric serves 
as the shelter’s interior wall finish. 


Glass-fiber weatherproof stripping, 
inlaid with a synthetic rubber seal, 
covers the exterior seams (segments 
are bolted together). The exterior can 
be painted; and the wall resin can be 
impregnated with color at the factory. 
Two models: the Pumpkin, 140-sq.ft. 
unit, and the Melon (see picture), a 
440-sq.ft. unit, which can be enlarged 
by adding center sections. The manu- 
facturer, International Enterprises 
Inc. (Detroit), says the price of the 
fully equipped Pumpkin (built-in cup- 
boards and wardrobes and bathroom) 
is around $2,500; the Melon sells for 
about $5,000. 
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National Carbon 
Design Engineers multiply 
your engineering staff 


C. E. HULSWITT 
Design Engitieer 


Mr. Hulswitt, since becoming associ- 
ated with National Carbon Company 
in 1956, has been instrumental in the 
design and development of an exten- 
sive variety of “Karbate” impervious 
graphite chemical process equipments. 

One of the design areas in which 
Mr. Hulswitt has been particularly ac- 
tive is that of hydrogen chloride com- 
bustion, absorption, and stripping. 

Mr. Hulswitt was graduated from 
Purdue University with a B.S. degree 
in Chemical Engineering. 





New Catalog Section Describes 
“Karbate” Counterflow Block 
Heat Exchanger 


A detailed description of ““Karbate” 
impervious graphite heat exchangers 
Type CFB is presented in a new, 8- 
page Catalog Section—S-6813. 
Information on this new, ad- 
vanced-design, corrosion-resistant 
unit includes operating features, 
specification data on single and 
multi-pass models, construction and 
dimensional data, fluid flow pat- 
terns, pressure drop characteristics, 
and mounting methods. The cata- 
log is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs, diagrams, and graphs. 
Utilizing center blocks of imper- 
vious graphite, “Karbate” heat ex- 
changers Type CFB provide the 
most versatile and dependable meth- 
od of processing corrosive materials. 
Write today for your copy of this 
timely, comprehensive publication. 
Ask for Catalog Section S-6813. 


New “KARBATE” Condenser 
Type CFB on Way to Handle a 
Highly Corrosive Application 


This new single-pass, three-pass unit is being prepared for shipment to a Midwestern chemical 
company for condensing an organic from an acid steam distillation operation. Fluids on both 
sides of 90 square feet of heat transfer surface contact ‘‘Karbate” impervious graphite only. 


“Karbate” impervious graphite Type 
CFB is the newest cost-saving ad- 
vancement in heat exchangers. 

Measuring only 13 inches x 21 
inches in cross-section, Type CFB 
(when mounted vertically) provides 
more heat transfer area per square 
foot of floor space than any other 
block type exchanger. 

In addition to the unsurpassed 
corrosion resistance of “Karbate” 


impervious graphite and the high 
thermal efficiency of true counter- 
flow design, Type CFB permits max- 
imum flexibility in change of heat 
transfer area. Center blocks, each 
23 inches long, can be varied from 
1 to 6 to provide a range of areas 
(for 3-pass unit) from 37.3 to 172.8 
square feet. Single or multi-pass 
units give dependable operation at 
pressures up to 100 psi. 








Other “Karbate” Equipment for 
Chemical Processing Systems 


For incorporation in systems for the 
external heating or cooling of corrosive 
solutions used in plating, pickling, ano- 
dizing, and cleaning, “Karbate” imper- 
vious graphite is available in products 
and equipment such as: Pipe, fittings, and 


valves ... for long life, easy installation, 
minimum maintenance. 

Centrifugal pumps. . . frame-mounted 
and motor-mounted... available in 22 
models serving a wide capacity range. 

Other major items of “Karbate” im- 
pervious graphite include: Shell and tube 
heat exchangers, HCI systems, absorbers, 
combustion chambers, entrainment sepa- 
rators, and cascade coolers. 


‘National’, ‘“‘Union Carbide”, ‘‘N’’ and Shield Device 
and ‘‘Karbate” are registered trade-marks for products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY Mguciias 
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. A) aN 
The French say “‘Cherchez la femme’’—(‘‘Seek out the woman” and you’ll have ie A 
the answer). We asked The Gallup Organization, Inc., to do just that in an effort to 4 if BF 
determine women’s attitudes toward home cleaners. You’ll find one of their inter- , ’ 
esting reactions detailed on the opposite page. It shows that 72% of all women 


interviewed wanted a triple-action cleaner. We can show you how Pine Oil fills the bill. 
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CLEANING ACTION—“Ask a silly question, get a 
silly answer.”” We asked women what they wanted in 
a household cleaner. Of course they answered real clean- 
ing action. As part of your formulation, Pine Oil adds a 
definite emulsifying action for better cleaning action. 
Pine Oil-based cleaners remove dirt . . . prevent its re- 
depositing on the surface. 





DISINFECTANT — Today’s women know that a clean 
“Jook is not necessarily a sign Simunelae cleanliness. A 
‘cleaner with a high percentage of Pine Oil.will kill germs 
\ of many communitable diseases. That’s{another reason 


for incorporating Piné Qil in your form n.. 
z aS Ye 





DEODORANT— Women want more than the know]l- 
edge that something is clean. They want a lingering 
pleasant fragrarice’ that tells everyone else of their fastidi- 
ousness. Again Pine Oil fills the bill. A Gallup Survey 
reports that an overwhelming percentage of women favor 
the odor of pine. 





Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATEO 


Hercules Tower, 910 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


| 
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@ SILICONE 
ANTIFOAM 


FOR FASTER DISPERSION 


Ww . 
eter 


Faster Dispersions: Low-viscosity 
G-E Antifoam 60 disperses in- 
stantly, can easily be poured. You'll 
find it more convenient to use and 
faster-acting than other silicone de- 
foamers. 


Higher Concentration: General 
Electric Antifoam 60 comes to you 
in concentrated form (30% sili- 
cones) for easier handling and stor- 
age. You can use it as supplied, or 
reduce it with water to any desired 
concentration. 


Greater Economy: Only a few parts 
per million are needed in most 
foaming systems, even less than 
with other silicone antifoams. And 
because such minute quantities are 
used, G-E Antifoam 60 will not af- 
fect the other properties of your 
process. 
& 


Write for a free test sample, specifying 
whether yours is an aqueous or non- 
aqueous system Section EE 432, Silicone 
Products Dept., Waterford, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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They All Come Out in the Wash 


A wave of new products packaged 
in water-soluble film appears to be 
rolling into the consumer field. A host 
of companies are either readying new 
entries or more vigorously pushing 
existing items. 

Some recent developments: 

e Lever Bros. will shortly be- 
gin test marketing a laundry detergent 
in dissolving packets. 

e Procter & Gamble, which be- 
gan testing Tide Redi-Paks last sum- 
mer, is reported to be increasing the 
number of its markets, is not far away 
from nationwide distribution. Look 
for P&G to put the same wrap on 
some of its other products if the 
Redi-Paks go over. 

e Tidy House Products Co., newly 
acquired division of Pillsbury Co., 
has developed a detergent and bleach 
twin-pack product. It is not yet being 
retailed but is due in test markets soon. 

Two other big soapers have adopted 
a wait-and-see policy. Colgate-Palm- 
olive, in what the trade regarded as an 
unusually farsighted move, brought 
out a dissolving-pack laundry deter- 
gent, Swerl, last fall in the Charlotte, 
N.C., area, but has done little with 
the product since. 

And Purex, which last year bought 
the rights to Toss, a product devel- 
oped by Techno-Economics Services, 
isn’t doing much with the product 
currently. Techno-Economics tested 
Toss in the San Francisco area prior 
to its sale to Purex, and it was ap- 
parently favorably received. Purex, 
however, reports no plans to market 
Toss in the near future, is waiting to 
see how P&G and Colgate do with 
their products. 

Lestoil Breaks Ice: One of the first 
big companies to go into water- 
soluble film was Lestoil Products, Inc., 
which launched its Lestare dry bleach 
in ’59. Lestoil remains the largest fac- 
tor in the soluble-film field today, is 
now the nation’s Number 1 seller of 
dry bleach. 

In addition to the soapers men- 
tioned a handful of small companies 
are now using the packaging material. 
Products include bubble bath, toilet 
bowl cleaner, household dye and a 
slimicide. 

The laundry field seems to hold the 
biggest and most immediate potential 
for producers of the film. Starch and 


water softeners have also been con- 
sidered possibilities. Other smaller 
markets expected to emerge include 
the packaging of agricultural chemi- 
cals, swimming pool additives, tints 
for vinyl-latex water-base paints, sep- 
tic system conditioners, antirust agents 
for automotive cooling systems, in- 
dustrial additives, photographic chemi- 
cals, bath powders and water-soluble 
rope. 

At the moment the trade is watch- 
ing P&G. If the giant soaper goes 
national this year with its Redi-Paks, 
the fence-sitters are expected to fol- 
low, increasing the consumption of 
soluble resin to 15 million Ibs. in ’62. 
(It is currently 3 million Ibs.) 

If some of the films can be cleared 
for human consumption by the Food 
& Drug Administration, poundage 
would get a giant boost from the 
frozen-food packaging industry. 

Borden Out Front: Borden Chemi- 
cal Co., with its Lemoflex, polyvinyl 
alcohol resin, is currently producing 
the bulk of the water-soluble resins 
used. For a while Borden had a com- 
petitor in Dow Chemical’s Methocel, 
a methyl cellulose material (Dow was 
the original supplier for Lestare). But 
Dow quietly withdrew its resin from 
the market about two months ago be- 
cause of difficulties with heat sealing 
and problems with water solubility at 
high temperatures. It will not say 
whether it might return. 

A material heretofore in the devel- 
opmental stage will soon be promoted 
commercially by Union Carbide’s Vis- 
king Co. division. Hylox film, just 
getting into the picture now, is made 
from polyethylene oxide. How speed- 
ily it makes a mark depends on the 
growth of the field itself. 


PRODUCTS 


Liquid Herbicide: American Cyan- 
amid Co. (New York) is marketing a 
new liquid herbicide, Cytrol, for con- 
trol of quackgrass. Based on amitrol, 
the product is absorbed into the plant 
and kills both roots and tops. Packaged 
in 1-gal. and 5-gal. polyethylene con- 
tainers, it is soluble in water and per- 
mits easy cleaning of spray equipment. 

* 

Carbon Paper Wax: Bareco Wax 

Co., division of Petrolite Corp. (Tulsa, 





water white resin 


For whiter whites at lower pigmentation cost, use Piccotex, new per- 
manently water-white neutral thermoplastic hydrocarbon resin. A copoly- 
mer of styrene homologues, Piccotex has excellent heat and color stability, 
and good resistance to water and alkali. It is hard and friable, available 
at 100°C and 120°C softening points, and in solution. Piccotex is soluble in 
most aromatic and aliphatic solvents. Among its outstanding properties 
are these: 


IODINE NUMBER—Less than one 
SAPONIFICATION NUMBER—Less than one 
ACID VALUE—Less than one 


We will be glad to send you free sample and literature, 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp., Clairton, Penna. 


Please send a free sample of PICCOTEX for trial. We would like to 
check it for the following use: 





Name ie Title 
a 
Address 
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Nee CONTROL OF MATERIALS FLOW 











THeRe's a 
BeTreR. WaY 
To Feep 


CARBON! 


Is messy carbon feeding giving you 
a headache? Costly housekeeping and 
employee health problems cutting 
your profits? 

Whether you're feeding floodable 
carbon (smoke) or free flowing 
granular carbon, organic or mineral 
carbon, B-I-F’s totally enclosed feed- 
ing systems provide automatic, con- 
tinuous control of the flow of this 
hard-to-handle material . . . at high 
accuracy. Regardless of material char- 
acteristics or process conditions, B-I-F 
has the performance-proved, engi- 
neered system for more efficient car- 
bon feeding. 


Free Facts 


Continuous feed- 
ing/blending saves 
material, reduces § 
costs, controls qual- § 
ity . . . results in ¢ 
bigger processing & 
profits. Write for 3 
the Facts today! § = 





Bit} industries 


BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE * PROPORTIONEERS + OMEGA 
406 HARRIS AVENUE, PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 
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Okla.), has developed a deodorized mi- 
crocrystalline synthetic wax, Petrolite 
WB-7, for use with carbon paper 
inks. Inks made with the new wax, be- 
sides being relatively odorless, have 
good dye solubility, oil retention, car- 
bon dispersion and hardness. 
e 
New Propellant Mix: Du Pont 
(Wilmington, Del.) has come up with 
a new propellant formulation con- 
taining a special stabilizer that will 
prevent aerosol container corrosion 
previously caused by the reaction of 
propellant with anhydrous ethyl! alco- 
hol. Freon-11 S is regular Freon-11 
plus a small amount of stabilizing 
agent. It is believed to be compatible 
with most nonpharmaceutical aerosol 
products. 
a 
Three for Nitrogen: Hercules Pow- 
der Co. (Wilmington, Del.) has made 
available the first three of a line of 
urea-formaldehyde concentrates. UFC 
7626, 7147, and 8545 are designed 
for the economical manufacture of 
urea-formaldehyde resins to be used 
in plywood adhesives, furniture, paper, 
and textile and protective coatings. 
a 
New Field for GAF: Collway Pig- 
ments Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corp. (New York) is entering the 
nonionic pigment dispersion field with 
a line of free-flowing nonionic water 
dispersions for simplified latex emul- 
sion paint formulations. Ten shades 
will be available for application in 
latex paints, latex-backed carpeting, 
vinyl-backed furniture fabrics, and the 
coloring of nonwoven fabrics. 
* 
Plasticizer-Stabilizer: Rohm & Haas 
Co. (Philadelphia) is marketing a 
stabilizing low-temperature plasticizer 
for polyvinyl chloride. A monomeric 
epoxy-ester, Monoplex S-74 was de- 
veloped to provide decreased volatility 
while maintaining low-temperature 
flexibility and ability to stabilize PVC 
against effects of heat and light. 
e 
Dimer Acid: Emery Industries, Inc. 
(Cincinnati, O.), has developed a 
light-color commercial-grade dimer 
acid. Empol 1018 is designed primarily 
for polymers and has an 8-max. 
Gardner color, good color stability, 
and low monobasic acid content. 
o 
Carbide Resin-Hardener: Union 
Carbide Plastics Co. (New York) has 


made commercially available a new 
resin-hardener combination designed 
to produce both hot- and warm- 
coated sand for shell molds and cores. 
Bakelite phenolic resin BRL-5009 is 
waterborne and nonflammable; phe- 
nolic hardener BRP-0314 was de- 
veloped especially for use with it. 
€ 

FDA-Approved: Carlisle Chemical 
Works, Inc. (Reading, O.), is market- 
ing dilauryl thiodipropionate, an anti- 
oxidant and stabilizer for polypropyl- 
ene, polyethylene and fats and oils. 
It has been approved for use by the 
Food and Drug Administration, is 
suggested as a food and food-packag- 
ing antioxidant for edible fats, oils 
and animal feeds. Three grades are 
available. 

* 

Acid Inhibitor: Armour Industrial 
Chemical Co. (Chicago) is selling a 
new acid inhibitor for sulfuric, sulfa- 
mic, phosphoric or citric acids to be 
used in metal cleaning and pickling. 
Armohib 31, a 100% active com- 
pound, is an aliphatic nitrogen-con- 
taining product. It is soluble in acid 
at use concentration and will not 
precipitate or cloud. The inhibitor is 
said to be nonstaining and free from 
objectionable odors. 

* 

Paint Stabilizer: The Borden Chem- 
ical Co. (New York) has developed 
a new paint stabilizer and thickener 
said to have improved pigment dis- 
persion and leveling qualities. Proto- 
vac PV-432 is designed for use with 
polyvinyl acetate and other alkaline 
water-based vehicles, also is a pro- 
tective colloid. It’s supplied in dry 
powder form, packaged in 100-lb. 
drums, and has a year’s storage life. 

e 

Ceramic Adhesive: Melpar, Inc. 
(Falls Church, Va.), has developed a 
new high-temperature ceramic adhe- 
sive, Melbond CA-100. It is reported 
to have superior bonding strength 
when used with refractory materials 
such as ceramics and to possess a 
maximum service temperature of 2600 
F after being cured at 250 F. 

= 

Glass Coating: Bradley & Vrooman 
Co.’s (2629 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
Cago) new one-coat spray-applied coat- 
ing for glass requires no surface pre- 
treatment. It’s said to provide a finish 
that’s resistant to impact and chemi- 
cals. Tradename: Sterikote 600. 
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U.S.1. TO BUILD PLANT FOR LINEAR 
POLYETHYLENE AT HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Soviets Sign Agreement 
With N. Y. Publisher on 


Scientific Translations 


A contract for the exclusive, world- 
wide English language rights to Soviet 
scientific books for the next six years has 
been signed by the official Soviet book 
export agency and Consultants Bureau, a 
New York publisher. 

The books covered include important 
Soviet symposia, monographs, conference 
proceedings and collections, all on highly 
specialized scientific and technical sub- 
jects. The contract should result in much- 
improved communications between Soviet 
and American scientists. 

Earlier in 1960, Consultants Bureau 
obtained exclusive rights to translate 23 
major Soviet journals in the fields of 
chemistry, physics, biology, medicine. 

All books published by Consultants 
Bureau will, in the future, be made avail- 
able to English-speaking scientists within 
six months of their publication in the 
USSR. Where the importance of Soviet 
conferences warrants even speedier dis- 
semination of their proceedings, Con- 
sultants Bureau will publish English 
translations at the same time as the Rus- 
sian originals appear in the USSR. 


New Technique Prevents 
Hydrogen Embrittlement of 
Tantalum in CPI Equipment 


Tantalum metal be easily 
tected against hydrogen embrittlement 
via a technique developed recently. The 
method consists of affixing to the tan- 
talum a small piece of platinum. The 
platinum is reported to protect an area 
10.000 times larger than itself for over 
1,000 hours. 


can pro- 





Tantalum is a corrosion resistant metal 
with excellent high tem- 
perature properties. It has x > 
shown great promise as a 


New Facility Will Have Annual Capacity of 60 Million Pounds 


U.S.I. will begin construction this Spring of a 60 million pound- per-year 
linear polyethylene plant at Houston, Texas, adjacent to the company’s con- 
ventional polyethylene facilities. The new plant, which will mark U.S.I.’s entry 
into the manufac ture of linear polyethylene, is scheduled for completion in the 








Silniaabinis Cracibles 
Pinch-Hit for Platinum 


(Photo courtesy Fisher Scientific Company) | 


Solid zirconium crucibles, currently 
only 1/6th the price of platinum, are now 
available for laboratory use. According to 
a recent report, the new crucibles permit 
budget-conscious labs to make large num- 
bers of peroxide and carbonate fusions 
without investing in costly platinumware. 

With normal care, the new crucibles 
are said to last for at least 100 sodium 
peroxide fusions at 460°C. They can be 
used at temperatures up to 900°C. for 
sodium and potassium carbonate fusions, 
preferably in the reducing atmosphere of 
a burner flame rather than in a furnace. 

Nickel, iron or porcelain crucibles pre- 
sent the problem of sample contamina- 
tion by material from their 
walls. With zirconium, however, it is re- 
ported that after 20 to 50 peroxide fusions, 
only 0.1%-2% 


dissolving 


per fusion is lost. 





fourth quarter of 1962. 

Recently there has been considerable 
discussion about over-capacity 
linear polyethylene field. Dr. Robert 
Hulse, general manager of U.S.L., states: 
“We would not be building this impor- 
tant new plant if we did not believe that 
over-capacity is a short-term problem 
and that linear polyethylene is growing 
in importance. Every market projection 
we have made indicates that this versatile 
plastic will be in short supply by early 
1963.” 


in the 


PETROTHENE® Trade Name to Be Used 


The new U.S.I. plant, designed for easy 
expansion, will be managed by the same 
people who are now running the low and 
medium density polyethylene plant at 
Houston. The linear polyethylene will be 
manufactured under a licensing agree- 
ment with Phillips Petroleum Company, 
and will be sold under U.S.I.’s trade 
name, “PETROTHENE®” polyethylene resin. 

Linear polyethylene is 
stronger and more rigid than > 
the conventional It 


type. 


Polyethylene Mulch Film 
Improves Vegetable Yields 


Polyethylene mulch film has increased 
test vegetable yields as much as 100%, 
according to findings of the Oregon (Cor- 
vallis) and South Dakota (Brookings) 
State College Agricultural Experiment 
Stations reported by James P. Menn, 
U.S.I.’s Staff Agronomist at the 73rd An- 
nual Meeting of the Florida State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Corvallis tests on tomatoes resulted in 
a marketable yield of over 20 tons per 
acre with polyethylene mulch and about 
10 tons per acre without 
mulch. Other Corvallis tests x> 
showed increased pole bean 
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Polyethylene 


Se Miich Film 


and cantaloupe yields also. Tests at 


Brookings indicated significant yield in- | 


creases for sweet corn, snap beans, car- 
rots, cabbage and cucumbers. 
Polyethylene film is said to be particu- 
larly well suited for use as mulch. Its 
physical properties can be varied to raise 
or lower soil temperatures, conserve soil 
moisture, control weeds and plant dis- 
eases. It is highly impermeable to water 
vapor. Its use often results, not only in 
early crop set and harvest, but also 


increased marketable yields which more | 


than justify its cost. 

Polyethylene mulch is available com- 
mercially as a durable, flexible, light- 
weight black film. Special-purpose white- 
pigmented and polyethylene 
mulch films are now being researched. 

Current interest is indicated by the 
fact that some 33 land grant colleges are 
carrying on, or have completed, research 
projects on plastic mulch materials. How- 
ever, it is reported that if such materials 
become widely used, more study 
will be needed on improving application 
equipment. 

A copy of Mr. 
able from U.S.I. 


colored 


are 


Menn’s paper is avail- 


The plant at left was grown with polyethylene 


mulch film, the one at right without. Note 


healthier look,. greater yield. 





PETROTHENE & . . . Polyethylene Resins 


MICROTHENE . . .Finely Divided Polyethylene Resin. 
Organic Solvents and Intermediates: 
Fuse! Oil, Ethyl Acetote, 
Acetone, Ethy! Chioroformate, 
(Ethy! Corbamote). 
Pharmaceutical Products: DL-Methionine, 
USP, Intermedictes. 


Normal Buty! Alcohol, 
Normal Butyl Acetate, 
Ethylene, Sodium Ethylote, 


N-Acety!-DL-Methionine, 


CONTINUED Tantalum 


material of construction for the chemical 
process industries. However, use of tan- 
talum has been limited in certain appli- 
cations because it is subject to stress 
cracking and failure due to hydrogen ion 
absorption into the metal lattice. In tests 
over the past three years, small platinum 
spots riveted or spot welded to tantalum 
have protected the latter metal from con- 


over 1,000 hours. By 
tected tantalum becomes 
hours, 

Tantalum’s rate of corrosion is not in- 
| creased by contact with the platinum, it 
is reported. In fact, in some cases, it is 
decreased. At the same time, the plati- 
num’s rate of corrosion, usually high in 
concentrated hydrochloric at high tem- 
peratures, is decreased to almost zero. 

It is felt that the new development will 
greatly increase the utilization of tan- 
| talum metal for chemical plant equipment. 





contrast, unpro- 
brittle in a few 





Linear 
Polyethylene 


used for blow-molded bottles 


CONTINUED 


is widely 


and containers for industrial products, | 


detergents and other household staples. 
| Other growing markets include injection 


| molded items such as toys and tees |. 


extruded pipe; and film for heavy 
| duty bags and similar products. 


wares; 


Company Makes Wide Range of Resins 

U.S.I. facilities for conventional poly- 
ethylene have a rated capacity of 300 
million pounds annually. The company 
currently produces some 100 types of 36 


basic low and medium density resins at 


| plants i in Houston and Tuscola, Ill. Linear | 
available from | 
facilities and through | 


“Ty are also currently 
| U.S.I. pilot plant f 


eon arrangements. 


PRODUCTS OF WVU.S.!I 


Ethy! Alcohol: 
Proprietory 


ANSOL PR 


Amyl Alcohol, 
DIATOL®, Ethyl Ether, 
Urethan USP. 


Heovy Chemicals: 
Nitric 


Urethan 
distributors). 


centrated hydrochloric acid at 374°F. for | 





Pure and all denatured formulas; 
Denctured Alcohol Solvents SOLOX®), 


Metallic Sodium, Anhydrous Ammonia, Ammonium Nitrate, 
Acid, Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions, Phospha tic Fertilizer Solution, 
Sulfuric Acid, Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Sodium Peroxide. 


Animal Feed Products: pL-Methionine, MOREA 8) Premix (to authorized mixer- 








TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 














Information about manufacturers of these 
items may be obtained by writing U.S.1. 


Plastic laboratory ware is subject of new cata- 
log which includes many items not previously 
available in plastic, such as Buchner-type filter 
funnels and 125 ml. Erlenmeyer flasks. Special 
section on polyethylene properties. No. 1700 


Color-coating of all types of metals in single 
treatment is now claimed possible with new 
chemical surface treating rocess now ready 
for commercial application. New coatings can be 
clear or colored; are reported color- was corro- 
sion-resistant, easy to apply. 1701 


K-t-butyl alcoholate now available in pilot plant 
quantities. Is essentially alcohol-free. Said to 
have found wide use as catalyst in base-cata- 
lyzed reactions on research scale. No. 1702 


New line of metering pumps for drums and pails 
has just been introduced. Pump for 5- and 6-gallon 

ails is self-priming, dispenses 4 oz. per stroke 
eel for 15-, 30-, 55-gallon drums dispenses 
8 oz. per stroke. No. 1703 


Metal cleaner now on market is formulated to 
remove build-up of iron and nickel oxides from 
tanks, lines, nozzles, fittings in sulfuric acid or 
nickel sulfate service. Said to be non-iuming 
weakly acidic. No. 1704 


Four new instrumentation systems, base 
clear methods, have been deve loped for a 
ous measurement and control of moistu 
density of materials on conveyor belts and 
pipes, bins, hoppers, tanks, mixers, blenders 
No. 1705 
Cryogenic ball — now on market h 

hy ne oxygen " ] 


New foaming agent fo: 
wells beset by water 
produce iarge quanti 
foam and to be una 
tions of dissolved solid 


New spray gun for applying heavy Gittnees 

floor coatings said to give oot oat of 
catalyzed coatings xe 
lica and aluminum 


sae 
sprayed from 1/16 in up to 


any thickness 


Interchangeable 
now on market 
: not on 
ig new 


type system for 
allows of about 
standard 
type keys 


en 
use 





Anhydrous and Regular 
FILMEX ®, ANSOL BM, 
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Licensing news and pilot-plant activity on processes for separat- 
ing lignin and xylenes: 





e Crown Zellerbach Corp. (San Francisco) has signed an option 
agreement for exclusive U. S. and Canadian rights to hydrogenation of 
lignin in spent wood-pulp liquors. The process was developed by Noguchi 
Institute of Tokyo, which has been operating a small pilot plant for two 
years and is now building one with 2,200-lbs./day capacity. The idea is 
to separate lignin, largely a waste product, into useful chemicals. Products 
of the process include a number of phenolic compounds and neutral oils. 
It’s suitable for lignin in either sulfite or kraft liquors or the material left 
over after hydrolyzing wood to produce sugars. 


¢ Union Oil (Los Angeles) has licensed its Clthration process 
to an unidentified customer for separating xylene isomers. The licensee is 
building a semiworks unit, will use the process to make meta-xylene. 
Capacity is not known but is believed to be less than 10 million Ibs./year. 
The idea, researched by Union since the early ’50’s, essentially involves 
trapping a molecule of certain configuration and excluding those with dif- 
ferent configurations. In xylene separation it could be used to trap one 
isomer. Normally, m-xylene is separated out by fractional crystallization. 


Latest company in filament winding to establish completely 
integrated engineering and production units is B. F. Goodrich (Akron). 
Like most of the other producers, it will direct its effort toward fabricating 
high-strength, lightweight structures, such as rocket motor casings, for the 
aircraft and missile industry (CW, April 8, p. 51). 





However, Goodrich claims it is the only maker of rocket motor 
casings that can produce the complete structure—including the rubber 
or plastic insulator for the glass filament-wound chamber—at one location. 
Goodrich, which began investigating the field in °44, has developed its 
own winding equipment and winding technique. Called the “biaxial” 
method, it’s for use in producing irregular as well as cylindrical shaped 
vessels. 


Another new filament-winding machine has been developed by 
Telecomputing Corp.’s Narmco Research & Development Division (Los 
Angeles). Narmco says the new unit is “completely universal,” can pro- 


duce a variety of shapes. Heretofore, each basic shape required a different 
machine. 


“Scintillating resins” that can detect extremely small quantities 
of radioisotopes are under development at Tracerlab’s Richmond, Calif., 
laboratory. By combining a scintillation phosphor with an ion-exchange 
resin, Tracerlab hopes to come up with a low-cost method of detecting 
trace amounts of isotopes (e.g., strontium in drinking water). Idea is 
that the resin would concentrate the isotope enough to be detected by the 
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phosphor. The Atomic Energy Commission has awarded Tracerlab a $46,- 
000 contract for the study. 
e 

Heavier feedstocks for ethylene production is shaping up as a 
significant move by some big producers in the Southwest. The long-term 
trend is to use lighter feedstocks (particularly ethylene from natural gas 
processing plants). But unique positions are causing some companies to 
run counter to it. 





Monsanto, for instance, is switching from an all-LPG feed at 
its Texas City, Tex., ethylene plant to a mixture of LPG and light distillates. 
At its planned Chocolate Bayou, La., ethylene unit, it will use heavier 
feeds, too, such as high-gravity crude oils, distillates, gas-oils and conden- 
sates. And Mobil Chemical will feed naphthas and similar materials to its 
Beaumont plant. 


These fractions are C; and higher compounds from the natural 
gasoline fraction of natural gas liquids, from oil fields producing very 
lightweight crudes, and from refineries. Normally they’re blended into gaso- 
line. But then the refiner has to upgrade them by some additional steps, 
such as reforming. Moreover, there’s more than enough gasoline being 
made and refiners prefer an alternate use. 


A disadvantage of the use of the heavier materials: they involve 
production of more by-products—mainly propylene, butadiene, amylenes, 
isoprene and some light oils. This presents problems to refiners or other 
companies making ethylene with no captive markets for the by-products. 
For companies such as Monsanto, Union Carbide, Humble, which either 
use these products or sell them, this could actually be an incentive to use 
the heavier hydrocarbons. 

+ 

Another hydrodealkylation process has found gainful employ- 
ment. The first commercial unit to use the HDA process, developed by 
Atlantic Refining and Hydrocarbon Research, will be in a new refinery in 
Argentina for Yacimientos Petroliferous Fiscales at San Lorenzo, about 
200 miles northwest of Buenos Aires. All other major hydrodealkylation 
processes are now either in operation or being engineered in commercial 
units (CW, March 4, p. 46). 





The HDA process, a thermal method, will be used to make 
benzene from toluene. It’s thought to be the only licensed commercial 
thermal process. It is not known whether Sun’s process is thermal or 
catalytic. Sun, incidentally, is breaking ground for its $8-million hydro- 
dealkylation unit for naphthalene. 

e 


Blending of petroleum products by electronic control began last 
week when Union Oil Co. (Los Angeles) put its $1.5-million computer- 
controller system into operation. It can blend as many as 10 gasoline stocks 
with five additives and tetraethyl lead to produce up to 5,000 bbls./hour 
of finished gasoline. Patents are pending on this and a companion unit, 
which blends turbine and diesel fuels at rates up to 3,500 bbls./hour. 





























Tackability... 








Nevillac makes adhesives more tenacious 


Prominent among the attributes which make Nevil- 
lac, Neville Chemical Company’s line of hydroxy 
resins, a valuable addition to adhesive formulation is 
its inherent tackifying ability. When correctly com- 
pounded, it improves surface adhesion, promotes 
quick initial grab and improves bond strength. It 
literally makes adhesives more tenacious. 

But there are other excellent reasons for in- 
cluding the Nevillac resins in your formulations. 
They are so highly compatible and soluble with 
a host of other materials that they act as an agent 
in bringing together other materials which are nor- 
mally incompatible. This co-compatibilizing and 





natural solubilizing ability pertains to their use 
with most elastomers, plasticizers, and other resins. 
The Nevillac resins can lower the molten viscosity 
of many adhesive formulations and accentuate 
resistance to water, acids and alkali. They also 
possess generally good light stability, permanent 
thermoplasticity and ease of emulsification. If you 
formulate cold cut, hot melt, or latex blended ad- 
hesives, it will pay you to investigate further. Write 
for Technical Service Bulletins Number 72 and 75. 


Neville Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


Neville Products 
Resins—Coumarone-indene, Hydrocarbon (Thermoplas- 
tic and Heat Reactive), Hydroxy + Oils— Plasticizing, 
Neutral, Rubber Reclaiming, Shingle Stain + Solvents— 
Aromatic (Refined and Crude), Semi-Aromatic (Refined 
and Crude), « Antioxidants—Non-Staining Rubber « High 
Purity Indene. 
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process installations 1945 -1960 


Worldwide experience with six feeds utilizing 
seven process sequences to produce ammonia 


More than one million tons per year am- 
monia capacity has been built or is under 
contract by Foster Wheeler. Eight Foster 
Wheeler plants account for 20% of the tre- 
mendous increase in the production of am- 
monia in the United States over the last 
decade. The table at left provides a brief 
view of FW’s process flexibility and world- 
wide experience. 


The most recently completed FW ammonia 
plant exceeded rated capacity within one 
month of start-up. Economic production 


over a wide range of outputs has been real- 


ized. From plants of modest size, to those 
in the higher capacity ranges, these Foster 
Wheeler ammonia plants turn in excep- 


tional performances. 


Foster Wheeler has also designed and con- 
structed two of the largest urea plants in 
the United States. Both use the Pechiney- 
Grace process featuring total recycle and 
produce urea of superior quality and color. 
To get information on the ways Foster 
Wheeler process experience can serve you, 
write to Foster Wheeler Corporation, 666 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York. 


Heat Engineered products, plants and processes... for the world’s industrial progress. 


FOSTER () WHEELER 


NEW YORK TORONTO 


PARIS MILAN TOKYO 
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YOU'LL FIND NO 
“HOT SPOTS” IN 


LOUISVILLE 
FLUIDIZED 


BED EQUIPMENT 








Louisville Fluidized Bed units are meeting with unusual 
success as dryers, coolers and reactors for free-flowing 
granular materials up to 14” particle size. Temperatures 
within the units are remarkably uniform. There are no 
hot spots. The high rate of heat transfer and the constant 
turbulence inherent in their operation create conditions 
that for all practical purposes are isothermal. 

The operating range of Louisville Fluidized Bed Equip- 
ment is from 50° F. in the case of coolers to as high as 
1500° F. in calciners and reactors ... up to 2500° F. 


Typical Combination 


Fluidized Bed Dryer & Cooler 


in special cases. By measuring and controlling exhaust 
temperatures, bed temperatures are maintained- within 
narrow limits. 

Response to desired changes is practically instantaneous. 
Because of this sensitivity to change, the critical tempera- 
ture of the material being treated can be more nearly 
approached than in any other kind of dryer or reactor... 
as close as 2° F. in many operations. 

For more information about Louisville Fluidized Bed 
Equipment, please write for Bulletin FBD-61 


Process Equipment Division— Louisville Dryers 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


135 South LaSalle Street 
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Monthly meeting gives Scientific Design's executives forum for airing new-project ideas. 


Process Merchants on World Scale 


The group above brainstorming for 
new research ideas, are executives of 


Scientific Design Co., Inc., who 
gathered last week for the firm’s 
monthly research meeting at company 
headquarters in New York. Evident 
at these meetings is the philosophy 
of SD: to select for research only 
those projects that will lead to a proc- 
ess attractive to potential customers 
for licensing. 

How successful this philosophy has 
proved is indicated by the company’s 
record. To date, SD has built: 

e 20 ethylene oxide plants for 14 
firms in eight countries, accounting 
for nearly one-third of world ethyl- 
ene oxide capacity, about 700 million 
Ibs. year. 

e 19 maleic anhydride plants for 
17 firms in eight countries, two-thirds 
of world maleic anhydride capacity, 
about 250 million Ibs. year. 

e 10 polyvinyl chloride plants for 
eight firms in the U.S., about one- 
third of U.S. capacity. 

And the company has shown con- 





siderable physical growth as well. In 
53, when the young firm—it recently 
celebrated its 15th anniversary—was 
at the half-way point in its career, 
it employed 200. Today it employs 
over 700. Prior to °53 SD had built 
three plants, licensed three processes. 
To date, the company has built 90 
plants, based on some 25 processes, 
mostly its own. 

Moreover the company’s philos- 
ophy has changed somewhat since 
53. At that time SD thought it was 
large enough, did not handle its own 
construction work and was searching 
to find a unique position in the en- 
gineering field (CW, Dec. 19, ’53, 
p. 36). 

Today, in contrast, the firm is ex- 
panding rapidly, handles construction 
work, manufactures its own. cata- 
lysts and believes it has found its 
place as an engineering company spe- 
cializing in independent research on 
organic chemical processes. 

The firm is still privately owned 
and directed by Harry Rehnberg, 


Landau picks ideas for 
SD's research money 














ENGINEERING 


SD‘s David Brown, R&D vice-president; T. P. Brown, senior vice-president; J. Russell, research director. 


president, and Ralph Landau, execu- 
tive vice-president. It’s estimated that 
the company’s total volume of en- 
gineering and construction business is 
now $60-75 million/ year. 

Road to Riches: SD’s route to maj- 
or status in the engineering field is 
typical of a handful of other firms. 
Chemical Construction Co., Hydro- 
carbon Research, Inc., Houdry Proc- 
ess Corp., M. W. Kellogg and Univer- 
sal Oil Products are among the 
companies that followed the process 
development and licensing route. 

Even in this group, however, SD 
believes it is unique in the field of 
organic chemical process develop- 
ment. And the firm acknowledges 
that it receives substantial royalty in- 
come from its licenses, income it 
regularly reinvests in researching and 
developing new processes. This growth 
policy has brought the company to 
the point where it is currently build- 
ing an average of 20 new plants 
yearly and developing three new com- 
mercial processes each year. 

Such a process development record 
is probably better than that achieved 
by most U.S. chemical firms. And it 
has proved the key to SD’s growth. 

But research dollars alone, point 
out SD executives, can never be the 
key to success if they’re not aimed 
in the right direction. The trick is to 
select projects that will pay off. 

This is where the monthly research 
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meetings fit in. Attended by SD’s re- 
search, engineering, sales and man- 
agement personnel, they’re presided 
over by David Brown, vice-president 
of Research and Development (see 
picture, above). At these meetings, 
members report on research progress 
within the company, discuss new de- 
velopment, suggest new ideas for fu- 
ture projects. Landau eventually 
makes the decision on whether an idea 
is good enough to warrant spending 
research money to develop it further. 

Idea Flowsheet: Once an idea is ap- 
proved for research it’s turned over 
to the research and development de- 
partment, which is made up of about 
100 chemists and chemical engineers. 
The research laboratory group is 
composed of five sections: (1) explor- 
atory research, (2) projects research, 
(3) pilot plants, (4) analytical re- 
search, (5) facilities maintenance. 

Chances are that a new project will 
fall first into the lap of exploratory 
research, which determines whether 
an idea is chemically feasible. 

The projects research group takes 
chemically feasible ideas and tries 
them out in a process sequence. It 
makes preliminary process calcula- 
tions and economic estimates to find 
the most practicable system. It puts 
this system into a simplified flowsheet 
and, if pilot planting is necessary, 
sends it to the pilot-plant group. SD 
tries to avoid full-scale pilot-plant 


studies, however. It either develops 
bench-scale plants or bypasses them 
completely to cut down costs. 

When the embryonic process has 
cleared exploratory, project and 
pilot-plant research, it’s turned over 
to the engineering development de- 
partment. Here mathematicians and 
statisticians work out statistical con- 
trol of the experiments performed 
and study details of unit operation 
such as reaction kinetics and compli- 
cated multicomponent distillation sys- 
tems. 

Finally, the process development 
prepares economic studies on the 
finished process to establish whether 
it’s ready for sale. If not, it recom- 
mends the best alternatives before 
the idea leaves the research and de- 
velopment department and goes into 
engineering development. 

Own Best Customer: Engineering a 
plant at Scientific Design has much in 
common with engineering a plant any- 
where: each project must move 
through process design, mechanical 
and material specifications, general 
engineering design, procurement and 
construction. 

However, SD’s engineering depart- 
ment operates differently than most 
engineering firms in that its own re- 
search is the engineering department’s 
customer; 75% of the projects han- 
dled are for SD processes. (The other 
25% is devoted to work on scaling 





up customers’ processes to full-scale 
plants.) Bulk of engineering at other 
firms is on outside processes. 

Since SD carries a basic licensor’s 
responsibility for those plants using its 
own process, its engineering division 
takes on an unusual characterstic. The 
sections most unlike those in conven- 
tional engineering companies are: (1) 
project evaluation, (2) project manage- 
ment, (3) project organization, and 
(4) startup operations. 

Project Evaluation: At SD_ the 
project development group is basic- 
ally similar to the estimating section 
carried by some contractors, who pull 
together a specialized group of proc- 
ess engineers, project engineers and 
estimating engineers for preparing 
proposals. However, the emphasis at 
SD is different: many of the projects 
(SD processes) must be analyzed for 
alternate routes and conditions to set 
process guarantees. 

SD’s project development section 
handles all projects. It calculates 
process flow diagrams showing heat 
and material balances and mode of 
control; it develops engineering flow 
diagrams showing all process piping, 
valves and detailed instrumentation; 
and it often prepares specifications 
for the major items of equipment. 
These engineering data are used for 
definitive cost estimates and prepara- 
tion of proposals. 

Project Management: Although the 
project development section’s esti- 
mates are used for bidding, its calcu- 
lations are not used as the final 
calculations for actual design. Its bid 
estimates are modified to serve as 
control estimates in scheduling actual 
projects. 

This is where the firms special 
approach to project management 
comes in. The project managers com- 
bine both the skills of the process en- 
gineer and the project administrator. 
They check all of the chemical engi- 
neering calculations for process de- 
sign, make alterations to fit the client’s 
requirements, then follow the project. 
In some cases they supervise other 
engineering groups and procurement 
until it enters into construction. 

Project Organization: The project 
manager normally has two styles of 
organization to choose from: either the 
task-force or the production-line sys- 
tem. 

The task-force system assigns engi- 
neers and draftsmen full-time to a 


project as needed, sometimes carry- 
ing this as far as physical location, 
where empty drafting tables and desks 
are set aside for men to move into as 
a project grows into its peak work 
load. In contrast, the production-line 
system uses a number of specialized 
departments through which several 
projects can be administered simul- 
taneously. 

Almost all engineering firms line 
themselves up with one or another of 
these two systems, with those special- 
izing in large refinery projects usually 
choosing the production line and 
those specializing in chemical plants 
choosing the task force. Those prefer- 
ring production-line organizations 
claim it is more efficient, allows 
higher skills among the specialized 
engineers; those preferring the task 
force say it gives a better plant 
through closer cooperation in the de- 
sign work, 

Unlike most firms, SD uses both 
systems, depending on the project, so 
that its project managers must be pre- 
pared to lead their plant through a 
task force or administer it through 
specialized sections. 

Startup Operations: Long before an 
SD project manager moves his pro- 
ject into construction, he will have 
run head-on into the startup depart- 
ment, another special group. Since 
the firm specializes in complete plant 
projects and assumes total responsi- 
bility for a satisfactorily operating 
plant, the startup department must 
represent the viewpoint of the client’s 
operators in a majority of projects. 
Every project must have its engineer- 
ing flow diagrams approved by the 
startup section before it moves into 
construction. Including 25-35 men 
the startup department is staffed en- 
tirely with engineers drawn from 
SD’s research and engineering groups, 
as well as trained full-time startup 
chief operators. 

Keeping Current: To keep pace 
with new developments, SD maintains 
close touch with the world chemical 
industry. All firms, of course, encour- 
age their personnel to keep up with 
the times, but SD has organized this 
philosophy into systematic procedures. 
Example: the Ethylene Oxide Club, 
composed of licensees of the SD 
process. The club convenes periodi- 
cally, has met once in Linden, N.J., 
once in Europe, and just last week in 
Houston and New York City. 


Plants using processes 
licensed by Scientific 
Design include: 
antibiotics perchloro- 
ethylene 

phthalic 
anhydride 
polyethylene 
(Agfo 
process) 
cumene (Mid- polyvinyl 
Century chloride 
process) 
ethylene 
purification 
ethylene 
oxide 
ethylene 
glycol 
isoprene 
(with 
Goodyear) 
terephthalic 
acid (M-C 
process) 
maleic 
anhydride 


chloro- 
methanes 
citric acid 


monovinyl 
chloride 
adipic acid 
ethanolamines 
fumaric acid 


epichloro- 
hydrin 


Other processes 
handled by SD include: 


acetaldehyde phenol 


acetic acid styrene 
acetone sulfur 
methyl ethyl vinyl acetate 
ketone 
carbon tetra-* vinylidene 
chloride chloride 
cyclohexanol caprolactum 
cyclo- O-xylene & 
hexanone P-xylene 
dibutyl & ethylene 
dioctyl 
phthalate 
ethanol polybutadiene 
ethyl benzene polyisoprene 
ethyl chloride glycerin 
ethylene trimellitic 
dichloride and others 
isopropyl 
alcohol 
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DIVERSE 


CUSTOM PROCESSING 


Lt 
4 








TRULAND provides diverse custom processing facilities. Included - 
are high temperature, atmospheric and vacuum stills (continuous as 
well as batch type), autoclave reaction facilities, a Rodney Hunt 
“TURBA-FILM” Processor, stainless steel reactors and, our most 
recent addition, a column employing molecular sieves for separating 
and purifying. 


Use Truland’s facilities and experience to upgrade and dispose of 
organic wastes and by-products economically. Our technical personnel 
will be pleased to review your processing and product needs and 
discuss with you a way in which we may help. Please inspect our 
facilities and meet with our personnel. 
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ENGINEERING 


What’s Ahead: Already interna- 
tional in scope, SD expects its future 
growth to continue on an interna- 
tional scale, with big expansions over- 
seas. The firm currently operates 
complete engineering and design of- 
fices in France and in England; and 
it has technical representatives all 
over the world. Research activities, 
however, are expected to remain U.S. 
based, so that foreign expansions will 
generally be limited to engineering 
and technical liaison activities. 


Continuous Bleaching 


A new continuous bleaching proc- 
ess, Claimed to reduce natural and 
synthetic fiber manufacturing costs up 
to 40% has been developed by 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. (New 
York). The process makes use of 
Olin’s sodium chlorite product, Tex- 
tone, requires little modification of 
conventional peroxide bleaching 
equipment. Textone costs 1-3¢/Ib. 
less than peroxide and only 60-80% 
as much is used. Process detail will 
not be revealed until patents are 
granted. 


Feeding Fuel Oil 


Last week Dominion Foundries and 
Steel Co., Ltd. (Hamilton, Ont.) de- 
scribed fully for the first time its results 
of injecting heavy oil with air into 
commercial blast furnaces (CW Tech- 
nology Newsletter, March 11). The 
fuel oil is used to raise the maximum 
temperature at which the air blast 
can be shot into the furnace, resulting 
in a saving on coke consumption via 
heat economy. 

The furnace used in the test was 
Dofasco’s No. 3 blast furnace, which 
was started up in Aug. °60. This fur- 
nace has a hearth 22 ft., 3 in. in 
diameter, uses 14 tuyeres for the air 
blast. Oil injection equipment, designed 
to offer little interference to furnace 
activity, was installed at each tuyere. 
Although an individual oil-to-air pro- 
portioning system was available for 
each tuyere, it was, however, found as 
unnecessary. 

One bonus of the test showed that 
oil injection offers a new tool for 
controlling the furnace. It can vary 
the fuel input directly to the working 
zone (rather than waiting for the feed 
to descend from the top); it can vary 
the rate at which the stock inside the 





Real adsorption costs are lower 
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Important savings achieved by increasing 
throughput of existing equipment 


The use of LINDE Molecular Sieves provides the most economical 
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They permit the cost-reducing benefits of automatic, non-corro 
sive single-stage systems... provide increases in throughput with 
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LINDE Molecular Sieves are designed for long service life and 
low-maintenance cyclic processing allowing years of operation 


involving thousands of reactiyations...without replacement of beds 


For details, write Dept! Linde Company, Division of Union 
Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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from here.. 


Penick’s CDP program... Confidential Devel- 
opment and Production ... frequently helps you 
realize the full potential of new products that 
might otherwise be abandoned because of the 
danger of premature obsolescence. Your prod- 
uct gets to market sooner, without delay and 
investment by you in plant construction or 
modification. Time losses due to late-stage proc- 
ess changes are reduced to a minimum. 


CDP differs from the usual concept of “custom 
manufacturing”. Completely integrated facili- 
ties from process research through final proc- 
essing are instantly available as an adjunct to 


your own organization. Product and process 
development proceed on an orderly basis from 
the earliest date to final payoff. 


With our long experience in bulk manufacture 
of a diverse range of chemicals, we can assure 
production economy, product quality and strict 
adherence to your specifications. 


We suggest that you call on Penick during the 
early development of any new product that may 
require auxiliary production. Your inquiry will 
be handled promptly, in confidence, at our high- 
est executive level. 


Noontidential Bcctoonet and Prosuction 

... iS @ unique service encompassing complete laboratory, pilot 
plant and manufacturing facilities. By cooperative planning 
early in process development, it assures the most advan- 
tageous, economical up-scaling. Particular success has been 
achieved with antibiotics and other fermentation products, 


aromatics, botanical derivatives and fine synthetic chemicals. 
Product Development Department 


S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 
100 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 « 735 W. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10 
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furnace descends, since the oil reduces 
the amount of coke consumed; and it 
can raise or lower the furnace hearth 
temperature by using the fuel or 
quench value of the oil. 

Originally, the furnace was run on 
about 840 gal./hour (about 0.4 bbl. 
of oil per ton of iron produced). 
It’s currently operating on 960 gal./- 
hour; and plans are to push it up to 
1,800 gal./hour. 


PROCESSES 


Sludge Removal: The city of Toledo, 
is now testing a novel two-stage water- 
sludge-concentration system. Air is 
dissolved under pressure in sewage. 
The air bubbles float to the surface 
along with the sludge, which is skim- 
med off. At the same time, the sludge 
concentration is being measured with 
a radioactive density meter; water is 
flowed out under the sludge and the 
solid wastes are disposed of in heated 
biological digestion tanks. This tech- 
nique, which could be adapted to 
industrial applications, is said to use 
less heat to maintain digestion tem- 
peratures than one-stage systems. 

* 

Beryllium Counter: Beryllium pros- 
pectors are getting help from a novel 
type of radiation gauge called the 
Berylometer. The device was devel- 
oped by Nuclear Enterprises, Ltd. 
(Winnepeg, Can.), and _ distributed 
through Research Chemicals Division 
of Nuclear Corp. of America (Bur- 
bank, Calif.). The detector shoots 
gamma rays into an ore sample, caus- 
ing any beryllium present to give off 
neutrons to a degree that indicates 
quantity of the desired mineral present. 

Semihydrate Phosphoric: A new 
wet-process phosphoric acid process, 
developed by Nissan Chemical In- 
dustries Ltd. (Tokyo), is claimed to 
yield as high as 97% of the phos- 
phate value in phosphate rock. Con- 
ventional yields are 94%. Another 
benefit from the new process is the 
high-quality gypsum by-product; it’s 
said to be suitable for wall board. 

The semihydrate process, as differ- 
entiated from the usual dihydrate 
process, is carried out in two stages: 
digestion and then crystallization. 
Close temperature and chemical con 
trol in the several hours of crystalliza 
tion accounts for the quality of gyp 
sum. Negotiations for licensing rights 
are now reaching conclusion between 
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LINDE Molecular Sieves 
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Three versatile grades give greater 


C7 capacity, proficiency, and effectiveness 

() These LINDE-developed desiccants 

have proved more efficient over a 
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Whether your process is drying, 


recovery, or static desiccation, LINDE 


C7 Molecular Sieves are capable of per 
forming in accordance with the most 
rigid process specifications. 


‘e These unique materials — by means 


of their superior adsorption efficiency 


(7 sweetening, purification, separation, 


-perform tasks never before accom 
plished in many of these operations 


‘* For details, write Dept icw4, [ete (fol nal oy-any 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 
< Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. In 
| OF-Ja¥-1¢f- Pam Ol al lolaimm Or-1ao)]le(-tmm Or-lar-lof- Ml Mlaaltacts 
C) Linde Gases Division, Toronto 12 
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When you call for 
Pittsburgh Chemical 
technical 
Service... 


...our signal comes in loud and clear! 


A Basic Producer of [P) 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS ae Po i y ; Ss 8 U RG t-} 
( 
ACTIVATED CARBONS 
PROTECTIVE COATINGS CHEMICAL CO. 
tor the Chemical GRANT BUILDING PITTS BURGH 19, PA. 


Paint « Plastics + Petroleum « Marine 
2697 and Process industries 


A Subsidiary of PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


Sales Offices: Pittsburgh+ New Yorke Nashville+ Chicago+ Houstons+ Los Angeles*+ San Francisco 
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Nissan and the International Ferti- 
lizer Development Corp. (New York), 
a new affiliation of International Ore 
& Fertilizer Corp. 

* 

Polymerizing Furfuryl Alcohol: A 
new process for polymerizing furfuryl 
alcohol is claimed to be simple, pro- 
duce monomer-free polymer, and to 
remove 13-16% of the water split 
out during processing. Armour Re- 
search Foundation scientist Eric Niel- 
sen developed the process, which 
yields polymers with viscosities rang- 
ing from 300-300,000 centipoises, at 
competitive cost. 

Furfuryl alcohol is boiled and the 
vapors passed through an activated 
alumina catalyst bed. The polymer is 
tapped off as liquid from a zone near 
the bed. Next, in a distillation column, 
water and the monomer, having lower 
boiling points than the polymers, rise 
to the top of the column where they 
condense. The monomer floats on 
water and is reboiled, and the water 
can be tapped off the bottom of the 
boiler as needed. 

Nielsen has a patent (U.S. No. 
2,681,896, issued in *54) on an older 
version of the process, and the alco- 
hol and catalyst were in contact. He 


is currently seeking a patent on his 
new process. 


* 

Pyrite-to-Acid: Montecatini is start- 
ing construction this month of a plant 
at Follonica, Italy, that will use pyrites 
in a novel process to yield 350,000 
tons/year of concentrated sulfuric 
acid. As by-product, about 170,000 
tons of 65% enriched iron ore will 
be produced. 

Key to the process: oxygen roasting 
furnaces that can drive the sulfur out 
of the pyrites leaving the iron as oxide. 
As oxygen replaces the sulfur in the 
pyrite, it also combines with the sulfur 
to form sulfur dioxide. This is con- 
tacted with water converted into acid, 
part of which is to be used by Monte- 
catini and part to be sold. 

The impure iron oxide left in the 
roasting furnaces is then agglomer- 
ated for metallurgical uses. Heat gen- 
erated by the reactions in the roasting 
furnaces will be used to produce 
steam for a steam power plant having 
a capacity of 60 million kw./year. 

* 

Antiknock: The day of the single 
all-purpose antiknock compound is 
over, said W. W. Sabin and C. J. Wolf 








COMPLETE TECHNICAL SERVICE 


.. With 
LINDE MOLECULAR SIEVES 


Whatever your problems in separation, LINDE 
will consult and advise to solve them 


LINDE has extensive adsorption knowledge and know-how 
representing seven years of laboratory and field experience ranging 
from basic research to the engineering and design of ‘‘turn key’ 
installations 

LINDE adsorption technicians are constantly on field duty, ready 
to serve you. Fundamental-research, product-improvement, and 
process-development facilities support them and are your assur 
ance of continuing access to the most advanced ideas in adsorption 

Let LINDE help you to cut costs, simplify processes, and improve 


quality—with unique Molecular Sieves 


For details, write Dept pews iter Company, Division of Union 
Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Tale OF: Tat-leF- Olav ola Or-1ae)(e(-i Or-lar-lol- Mu @laalic-(e Mm M[alel-MCT-11-1-m BIII-tTef a) 
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Fatty Nitrogen Chemicals « Versamio® Polyamide Resins « GenEpoxy® Epoxy Resins « Deriphat® Amphoteric Surfactants « Genamia® Epoxy Curing Agent © Steroids. 


SURFACE ACTIVITY...Fatty Nitrogens 


are wetting agents, emulsifiers and detergents 


General Mills Fatty Nitrogen Chemicals are 
cationic surface active agents. They have the 
ability to adsorb on negatively charged surfaces 
and thus provides a cationic polar nature to the 
surface. This key Fatty Nitrogen property has 
accomplished a wide variety of desired results. 
Present users find Fatty Nitrogens effective emul- 
sifiers, wetting agents and detergents. Because 
of their cationic nature, Fatty Nitrogens also 
possess many other valuable properties listed at 
the right. If your product or process could be im- 
proved by this unique combination of properties, 
check the Fatty Nitrogens from General Mills. 


Send for 40 page technical bulletin, ‘‘Fatty 
Nitrogen Chemicals for Industry.’’ Write 
to General Mills Chemical Division, Kan- 
kakee, Illinois. 
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OTHER KEY FATTY NITROGEN PROPERTIES: 


(Vf Surface Filming—forms a monomolecular film 
on metals that protects against corrosion. 


[Vf Lubricity—adsorbs on fibers and fabrics, lubri- 
cates, and confers softness. 
Selective Adsorption—adsorbs on certain non- 
metallic minerals. 


[ Wf Solubility —wide range of solubilities in a variety 
of polar and non-polar solvents. 


Biostatic Activity —inactivates certain bacteria, 
fungi and algae. 


iw Chemical Reactivity—makes unique “building 
blocks”’ for organic chemical synthesis. 


CREATIVE CHEMISTRY FROM GENERAL MILLS 
SERVES INDUSTRY WORLD WIDE 


General 


Mills) CHEMICALS 


CHEMICAL DIVISION, Kankakee, Illinois 
and Tialinepantia, Mexico 








urgently 
. needed 

TANKCAR 
; Vides the 
“Perishable 
Express” 


While most tankcars carry- 
ing General Mills Chemi- 
cal Division products ride 
regular freight routes, they 
still arrive on time. But 
when delivery becomes 
urgent . . . when our cus- 
tomers are in a bind... 
our production and traffic 
people have demonstrated 
a high degree of ingenuity. 
On occasion we have ar- 
ranged to hook a tankcar 
to a special fast freight 
saving our customer from 
a costly shutdown. 

General Mills Chemical 
Division is an established 
supplier to the fast moving 
chemical process indus- 
tries. We know first hand 
the bottlenecks that devel- 
op when production sched- 
ules are missed. That’s 
why we’re always ready 
to make that extra effort. 
Why don’t you investigate 
General Mills Chemical 
Division as a source of 
supply. ... and of service. 


CHEMICALS 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
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ot Ethyl Corp. (New York) at the 
recent Western Petroleum Refiners 
Assn. meeting in San Antonio, Tex. 
While tetraethyl lead continues to offer 
the broadest over-all application, 
specific refining situations often can 
best use tetramethyl lead, equilibrium 
mixtures of lead alkyls, or various 
physical mixtures of TEL and TML 
in gasoline blending stocks. New anu- 
knock discoveries and the variety of 
cars to be supplied—from high-per- 
formance, automatic - transmission 
models to compact cars and foreign 
models with manual shift—have con- 
tributed to the end of dependence on 
a single material. 


e 

"Foam Metal Recovery: A foaming 
process to separate metals from solu- 
tions has been devised by Radiations 
Applications, Inc. (Long Island City, 
New York). In this Foamet process, 
a gas is boiled through the metal- 
containing solution. Certain compo- 
nents of the solution adhere to the 
bubbles and they are skimmed off 
the top. Similar to flotation processes 
used to concentrate mineral ores, the 
innovation here is primarily in equip- 
ment design. 


* 

Wafer Polisher: Dilute potassium 
hydroxide or hydrofluoric acid are the 
key chemicals in a process developed 
by Bell Telephone Labs for electro- 
chemical polishing of semiconductor 


wafers. This method is faster and 
more efficient, claims Bell, and is ex- 
pected to reduce present polishing 
costs more than 50%. Conventionally, 
semiconductor wafers are made in a 
four-step process: (1) sawing from 
crystal, (2) lapping (rough grinding) 
with coarse abrasive, (3) polishing by 
optical grinding techniques, (4) etch- 
ing to remove final mechanical rough- 
ness. Electropolishing bypasses the 
second and third steps, furnishes the 
etching step with a wafer that is much 
easier to process. 
e 

Concrete Crucibles: Sodium silicate 
solution (14%), crude sodium fiuoro- 
silicate (1.0%), magnesite (25%), fire- 
clay sand (23%), and fire-clay aggre- 
gate (37%) form a new refractory 
concrete used in the U.S.S.R. for alu- 
minum melting crucibles. Developed 
by the Soviet Academy of Building 
and Architecture, the refractory con- 
crete is said to have a longer life 
and a shorter drying time. 





Mantrose, now the nation’s largest shellac 
research and production center, has been 
making the finest bleached shellac avail- 
able for more than 40 years. You can’t buy 
a standard natural shellac of better quality. 

But, have you considered using an “in- 
dividualized” shellac . . . tailored to im- 
prove the performance characteristics of 
your product? Leading shellac users call 
on skilled Mantrose researchers to build 
brand new advantages and predictable 
processing characteristics into the natural 
product. Why not try a shellac that meets 
your exact specifications? Just call or 
write for a consultation. 


The Corporation 


99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. * Phone MU 7-2762 
Plant address: Attleboro, Mass. * Est. 1919 
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NEW F=imMVAN RESINS 


TB&C has created a new series of low molecular weight styrene-maleic 
anhydride copolymers offering these extremely interesting chemical and 
physical properties: Low molecular weight (approx. 1600) makes for broad 
versatility of end-use applications. Pelyanhydride structure permits infinite 
variety of chemical derivatives—easily reacted with ammonia and alcohols 
and crosslinked with glycols. Alkali solubility allows high solids solutions 
(up to 50%) at workable viscosities (5000 cps). Surface active properties— 
function as wetting agents and protective colloids, yet act as film formers 
in coatings applications. SMA resins have shown promise as modifiers of 
commercially available latexes in paints; as suspending agents in emulsion 
polymerization; as pigment dispersants; as alkali soluble components in 
emulsion floor polishes; as shellac replacements; in water soluble surface 
coatings, adhesives, paper coatings, textile sizes and aerosol hair sprays. 
Samples and complete data on SMA resins available on letterhead request. 


THE SMA 1000A RESIN MOLECULE HAS AN AVERAGE 
OF ONLY 8 STYRENE-MALEIC ANHYDRIDE GROUPS. 


TEXAS BUTADIENE & CHEMICAL corporation 


Polychemicals Department, 529 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
TB&C also produces: Butadiene, Butene-1, Butene-2, Mixed Butylenes, Propylene, Alkylate, Avgas. 
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Plant Meets 


In New York last week 
Hercules Powder Co. 
conducted a closed-cir- 
cuit TV tour of its new 
Lake Charles, La., poly- 
propylene plant. Here’s 
what went on backstage. 





CW PHOTOS—-JOAN SYDLOW 


New York businesspaper editors view telecast of new plant debut. 


the Press—on Video 


Hercules dimmed the lights at its 
New York ad agency last week, gave 
the business press a closed-circuit TV 
(CCTV) look at its new, 60-million- 
lbs./year Lake Charles, La., poly- 
propylene plant. Billed as a quick, in- 
expensive, safe way to cover a plant 
dedication, the show also raised the 
question, “Are on-the-scene plant 
tours going out of style?” 

The answer has more than casual 
importance to CPI public relations di- 
rectors who stage plant and labora- 
tory visits. CPI construction cost will 
top $3.5 billion in ’60-61, with more 
than 1,000 projects involved. Publiciz- 
ing such projects can be costly and 
difficult for the companies concerned. 
Example: American Smelting & Refin- 
ing spent $30,000 to fly in reporters 
from several countries to attend the 
opening of its new, $36-million asbes- 
tos mine at Lake Asbestos, Que. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross (the Hercu- 
les agency) Vice-President Ed Ma- 
honey thinks CCTV is certain to find 
increasing use as a substitute for in- 


person tours, particularly where plants 
are distant from urban centers. Chief 
reason: the low cost of CCTV vs. the 
relatively high expense of arranging 
first-hand visits by reporters. While 
Mahoney won’t say what the Hercules 
program cost (probably under $10,- 
000), he feels that the outlay was 
“considerably less” than the prospec- 
tive tab to transport Hercules’ 78 New 
York guests to Lake Charles, and pay 
their hotel and meal expenses for two 
or three days. 

What It Costs: Companies now 
spend more than $7 million annually 
for CCTV to handle sales meetings, 
etc., usually because it saves money 
on travel and hotels. CCTV program 
costs vary widely, depending on the 
user’s needs and the distances in- 
volved. Basic cost (exclusive of out- 
side talent, such as a celebrity, on the 
program) for CCTV to 10 cities may 
total $18-25,000. Forty-eight cities 
coast-to-coast can be linked for $76- 
96,000. Rental of the necessary tele- 
phone lines, alone, costs $1-2/mile/- 
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hour. (Hercules rented 2,000 miles of 
line, used a rented transistorized mi- 
crowave bowl to pick up the broad- 
cast from the top of the Empire State 
Building. The signal was preamplified, 
then fed into FRS facilities for am- 
plification, shading, etc., and presen- 
tation over twelve 21-in. TV sets at the 
agency.) 

Speed and Security: Invitations to 
the broadcast queried, ‘How about 
covering a Louisiana plant opening in 
mid-Manhattan? It can be done dur- 
ing your lunch hour.” 

Reporters saw Governor Davis of 
Louisiana and Albert E. Forster, Her- 
cules president, dedicate the plant. 

In addition, Hercules Vice-Presi- 
dent Elmer Hinner and associates gave 
a live demonstration of polypropylene 
fiber, plastic and film applications. A 
personal tour of the new plant would 
have required about three days, in- 
cluding travel. Mahoney points out 
that the taped and filmed segments of 
the broadcast (including an aerial 
view of the plant) gave observers a 
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ghlights of Hercules CCTV Program 





amplifiers. 


Reporters watch dedication on advertising agency television sets. 








LICOLOGY 


Studes in Silicones 


HOW THESE TIME-TESTED MATERIALS 
CAN WORK FOR YOU 





Silicones a Brilliant Success in Specialties 
—Polishes Are a Shining Example! 


In the past fifteen years hundreds of | brand fluorinated hydrocarbon as a pro- | detergent. Detailed data are available on 
chemical products have gotten a lift from | pellant. Here is a typical formula for an 


silicones 


large part in the aerosol revolution. If you | to use and gives a lasting luster: 


are interested in aerosols (and in making 


sales), you might get some notions here. | 


We'll take polishes as an example. 


POLISHED PERFORMANCE 


Basically, silicone fluids upgrade car pol- 
ishes for these reasons: 


j 
| 
| 


| 


They're incom- | 


patible with most organics, including wax | 
crystals to which they impart lubrication. 


This makes buffing to a high luster eas- 
ier. Being insoluble in fat and oils, they 


onal cleaner-polishe rs to reduce adhe- 


sion of surface grime. Their well-known | 


water repellence helps protect surfaces | 


against water-borne stains. Oxidation re- 
sistance makes them very long lasting. 
And since they undergo minimum viscos- 
ity change with temperature variation 


they are easy to apply at all temperatures. | 


There are, of course, problems to be 


met. One is the effect of emulsifiers on 
gloss and appearance. For aerosol furni- | 


ture polishes a substantive emulsifier is 
best—one that preferentially deposits oil 


on the surface to be polished. In general, | 
this means cationic emulsifiers, or select- 


ed non-ionic ones. The latter are pre- 
ferred because in »*y give better emulsion 
stability. Union Carsine Silicone Emul- 
sions are, of course, made with non-ionic 
emulsifiers—and are the most stable sili- 
cone emulsions made. 

There are other considerations too: 
wax/silicone balance, selection of waxes, 
solvents, secondary emulsifiers, and pro- 


pellants. We've got research facilities in | 
all of these, and we'll discuss them in fu- | 

° -y, | 
ture issues (or see your Silicones Man | 


now and discuss them personally). 


AEROSOL FOAM FURNITURE POLISH 


Aerosol formulations, long a specialty of 
Union Carsiwe's Silicones Division, con- 


sist basically of silicone, wax, an emul- | 


sifier, and either isobutane or 


Ucon 





FORMULA 343A 


UNION CARBIDE L-45 Silicone Oi! 350 cstks. 
“Crown”’ 23 Wax 

Oleic Acid 
Triethanolamine 

Mineral Spirits 

2% Aqueous ‘‘Carbopol’’ 
Water 

Triethanolamine Laury! Sulfate 
Non-ionic Alkylolamide (‘‘Hyonic’’ FA-40) 


934 Solution 


UCON Propellant 12 : 
on polish 

Can Pressure : 35-40 psi 

Valve : Clayton Standard Flow Foam Type 


18.5 weight per cent based 











Each of these ingredients has a purpose— 
the triethanolamine laury] sulfate, for in- 


UNION CARBIDE’S vast facilities and 
experience in chemicals are behind 
every step in development of silicone 
formulations to match your needs. 
Here, a scientist in the aerosol devel- 
opment laboratory tests a newly 
packaged formulation. 


® 











all of these, and on mixing, emulsifying 


And now they are playing a | aerosol foam furniture polish that is easy | and other important operations. 


A VAST FUND OF INFORMATION 


‘Studies carried out by Unron Carsine’s 
| Silicones Division have been broad in 
scope and have resulted in many formu- 
las for polishes of all kinds. In addition 
to its own research and development, the 
division has also drawn on the vast re- 
sources of the parent company and its 


| related divisions for added technological 
| and chemical information. 


If polishes are your concern—or prob- 
lem—by all means see your Union Car- 


| BIDE Silicones Man. Remember, too, he 


is also an expert in hundreds of other 


| uses of silicones in chemical processing 
and products, Whatever your needs in 


| 





silicones, he can fill them. Use the cou- 


»| stance, is both a foam stabilizer and a_ pon below. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


SILICONES 


Union Carsipe and Ucon are registered 
trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 


Silicones Division 

Union Carbide Corporation 

Dept. DG-4104 

270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


In Canada: Union Carbide Canada Ltd., 
Bakelite Division, Toronto 12. 


Please send me data on____ 


NAME 
TITLE 
CoMPANY 
ADDRESS 
City 


ZonE__ STATE 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Participants in TV tour partake of 
buffet; event took place at lunchtime. 


thorough look at the plant in only a 
fraction of the time normally required. 
And potential safety hazards present 
in any plant tour were avoided. This 
controlled tour also precluded inspec- 
tion of areas that might give clues to 
Hercules polypropylene process. 

Au Contraire: Mahoney’s enthusi- 
asm over the outlook for CCTV plant 
dedications (he predicts a sharply in- 
creasing number of these in the ’60s) 
isn’t shared by some CPI public rela- 
tions directors. Their consensus: “If a 
plant is worth dedication ceremonies 
at all, it’s worth having press people 
on the site.” 

Some new plants, the feeling goes, 
aren’t sufficiently unusual to justify a 
formal dedication — so the plant 
launching is announced merely by a 
press release. When the occasion war- 
rants dedication ceremonies, some ex- 
perts believe that broader press cover- 
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age results from a personal tour by 
reporters. ASARCO’s public relations 
director, Jackson How, thinks that 
CCTV is satisfactory for “a fairly 
static operation such as a chemical 
plant,” feels that it would have been 
inadequate for the Quebec opening. 

Case History: Besides the few key 
Hercules personnel and Governor 
Davis, the Lake Charles plant open- 
ing was attended by about 100 state, 
regional and local government offi- 
cials. Only local newspaper and radio 
reporters covered the event first-hand. 
The two TV stations in Lake Charles 
showed a tape of the ceremonies on 
the evening of the New York telecast. 

On the day prior to the dedication, 
the Lake Charles American Press car- 
ried a front-page column announcing 
the event. The next day it offered a 
secondary story on the front page with 
pictures of Governor Davis and the 
top Hercules executives present. Also 
the paper devoted six full pages in a 
“Hercules Plant Section” to the new 
plant, Hercules officials, the firm’s his- 
tory, products, etc., “welcome” ads 
from other Lake Charles CPI com- 
panies, and a full-page ad from Her- 
cules saying “We're just as proud to 
be here.” 

Some of the wire services picked 
up three- or four-paragraph stories, 
in each case mentioning the CCTV 
beamed “back East.” So the local cov- 
erage, limited mainly to Louisiana, was 
good. But few if any Texas newspa- 
pers ran the story. And national cov- 
erage is expected to be confined 
largely to the business press. 

On the other hand, when Humble 
Oil opened its Baytown, Tex., poly- 
propylene plant last year (CW, May 
21, 60, p, 83), it flew in reporters 
from various parts of the country. The 
result in this instance was broad 
press coverage. Dow Chemical chose 
to open its Torrance, Calif., poly- 
propylene plant with only limited press 
attendance. Dow’s plans are different 
for the phenol plant it’s building in 
Kalama, Wash. The governor of the 
state will be present and so will the 
press at a formal dedication. 

The public relations director of an- 
other major chemical company says 
he would not use CCTV unless it 
could do a better job of showing the 
plant. If security regulations are too 
stringent to permit personal inspec- 
tion, he would prefer issuing a routine 
release to using CCTV. 


Room for Both: New York publicist 
W. Alec Jordan, whose firm (W. Alec 
Jordan Associates) has handled nu- 
merous CPI laboratory and plant 
openings, calls the use of CCTV 
“imaginative,” a novel procedure that 
has its purpose and undoubtedly con- 
serves the time of reporters. He ex- 
plains, however, that advantages of 
the conducted press tour include the 
opportunity for members of the press 
to see things first-hand, appraise them 
directly, and get a broad perspective 
of the entire operation. This way the 
writers can develop their own stories, 
often with an individual news peg. It 
is often impossible—despite the pres- 
ence of experienced public relations 
personnel —to anticipate everything 
that might interest a reporter. (For 
example, the newsman might angle his 
story from the standpoint of a novel 
pipe-coding scheme he discovers is 
being used in the plant.) Besides form- 
ing vivid impressions about the story 
being covered, these writers also get 
a chance to meet plant management, 
may glean ideas for future stories. 

CCTV Boom: FRS, one of several 
ad agencies with CCTV facilities, re- 
cently installed them (at a stated cost 
of $250,000) for a variety of client 
uses—including sales meetings, stock- 
holders meetings, new product intro- 
duction, etc. It is also equipped to 
produce CCTV programs by writing 
the script, hiring essential personnel, 
and coordinating all phases of televis- 
ing the production. The Hercules proj- 
ect was the first plant dedication han- 
dled by FRS. Kenyon & Eckhardt has 
just finished installing CCTV equip- 
ment. J. Walter Thompson boasts one 
of the most elaborate CCTV setups, 
including color TV equipment. 

Companies such as TelePrompter 
Corp. (New York) offer the most 
elaborate CCTV coverage, although 
it is somewhat more expensive than 
the ad agency CCTV. TelePrompter 
Vice-President Edward C. Reveaux 
points out that his firm specializes in 
large-screen TV projection, which of- 
fers greater detail than the small sets. 
Reveaux concedes that there’s often 
no substitute for the personal plant 
tour, but he anticipates steady growth 
of CCTV if, for no other reason, it 
can reach areas where it’s impractical 
to provide adequate coverage. As 
more plants are built in remote spots, 
their inaccessibility may insure de- 
mand for this type of plant unveiling. 
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THE RAW MATERIALS OF PROGRESS 


NOW-—make quick work of applications 
that defy conventional surfactants! 


Virtually every industry uses 
surfactants in a variety of ways 
in its products and processing. 
Until now, no surfactant could 
give the desired results in many 
application areas. 


For example, with conventional 
surfactants it is practically im- 
possible to form stable foams in 
strong acids, bases, oxidizing 
and reducing agents .. . and to 
maintain stability in the face 
of attack. 


Now, a remarkable family of 
surface-active fluorochemicals 
—3M Brand Surfactants—is 
revolutionizing surfactant 
thinking. These new surfactants 
combine a stable fluorocarbon 
tail of extremely low surface 
energy, with a solubilizing 


3M Chemical Division, Dept. KAK-41 


MINNESOTA MINING 

AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 
My Name 

_ Meee 
Company 
Address___ 
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group that can be organic or 
inorganic, water-soluble and /or 
oil-soluble. The fluorocarbon 
tail makes possible exceptional 
stability —resistance to thermal, 
chemical, electrical, biological 
and radiation attack. And with 
the lowest surface energy of any 
known surfactant. 


They readily reduce interfacial 
tensions even in systems that 
would destroy conventional sur- 
factants . . . and at extremely 
low concentrations. 


3M Surfactants are available 
as waxlike solids, free-flowing 
powders, or liquids. For more 
information, see the “profile” 
column to the right; then fill out 
and send us the coupon below... 


TELL ME MORE... 
about 3M Brand Surfactants 


——— 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


PROPERTIES PROFILE 


ON 3M BRAND FLUOROCHEMICAL 
SURFACTANTS 


Chemical and Thermal Stability. Exceptional 
stability in the presence of heat, strong acids and 
bases, oxidizing and reducing agents can be built 
into 3M Surfactants. In some cases they resist 
temperatures of 700° F. Strong acids: some 3M 
Surfactants can be refluxed for 48 hours in 50% 
H2S0, with no evidence of decomposition or 
change in surface tension. Bases: 3M Surfactants 
have been used in 50% Sodium Hydroxide at 
150° F. Oxidizing agents: There are 3M Surfac- 
tants that withstand 90% Hydrogen Peroxide. 
Reducing agents: tests show no damage to certain 
3M Surfactants even when used in 95% Hydrazine. 


Surface Activity. The extremely low surface 
energy of the fluorocarbon chain of a 3M Surfac- 
tant allows attainment of surface tensions of less 
than 18 dynes/cm. . . . at least 10 dynes per cm. 
lower surface tension than any other surfactant. 
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And the unprecedentedly low concentrations 
avoid many of the bad side-effects that arise 
when working with conventional surfactants. 
(See diagram above.) (H2SOx) 


3M Surfactants reduce interfacial tensions easily 
... even between acids and organic liquids that 
defy conventional surfactants. In actual test, the 
interfacial tension between 50% H.0. and OIL 
has been lowered to less than 1 dyne per cm. by 
the addition of only 0.05% by weight of 3M 
Surfactant to the peroxide phase. 


Excellent leveling action without moisture sensi- 
tivity is possible in paints, waxes, coating mate- 
rials of many types, because 3M Surfactants 
reduce surface tensions at very low concentra- 
tions. In the matter of foaming power they offer 
a distinct advantage by being able to form stable 
foams in liquids such as strong acids, bases, 
oxidizing and reducing agents which destroy 
conventional organic surfactants. They effectively 
produce stable emulsions of small particle size. 


Concentration Requirements. 3M Surfactants 
function at much lower concentration than con- 
ventional surfactants. For example, .001% by 
weight of a 3M Surfactant will reduce the surface 
tension of water to 30 dynes per cm. It would 
take .1% by weight of a typical Alkyl Benzene 
Sulfonate to do the same job! 
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SILICATES 


Unique physical and chemical 
properties of PQ silicates find use 
in dozens of industrial processes. 
(Over 50 liquid silicate products, 
25 dry forms from which to select 
the right one). You too,. may 
benefit from a PQ silicate in at 
least one of your operations to im- 
prove the result or to reduce cost. 
Here are a few suggestions of the 
many ways in which industry ap- 
plies PQ silicates: 

DETERGENTS: Excellent soil remov- 
ers in general cleaning, also metal 
working, laundry, special equip- 
ment. For mild to heavy duty 
cleaning. 

ADHESIVES: Sodium silicates are 
ideal for combining paper, fiber 
board, cellulose and asbestos. 
Strong, rigid, fireproof bond; low 
cost; ready to use. 

COAGULANT AID: For clarifying 
raw and waste waters. Improves 
water quality; increases filter runs. 
For more information, samples, 
prices, contact PQ Silicate Head- 
quarters. 


PHILADELPHIA 


QUARTZ CO. 
1150 Public Ledger Bidg., Phila. 6, Pa. 
manufacturers of 


SOLUBLE SILICATES 
Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Associates: Philadelphia Quartz Co.of California 
Berkeley & Los Angeles, California; Tacoma, 
Wash. National Silicates Limited, Toronto & 
Valleyfield, Canada. 

9 PLANTS « DISTRIBUTORS IN OVER 

85 CITIES IN U.S.A. AND CANADA 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Job Hunters’ Parley? 


A new attack on the use of tech- 
nical meetings for recruiting purposes 
was launched last week via an open 
letter written by Van M. Evans, exe- 
cutive vice-president of Deutsch & 
Shea, Inc., a New York advertising 
firm. 

Evans sent the letter to 13 scientific 
and engineering societies (e.g., Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers), called 
for a halt to all recruiting at con- 
ventions. 

He says companies are becoming 
reluctant to send technical people to 
meetings when there is a distinct pros- 
pect of losing them, that many com- 
panies recruit at conventions only on 
a “defensive” basis and would wel- 
come the ban. 

Evans hits at organizations that con- 
centrate recruiting activities in areas 
near meetings but “beyond the juris- 
diction” of the societies involved. 

One firm that specializes in this field 
defends its role as employer-job candi- 
date matchmaker on the grounds that 
both parties benefit from the service. 
William Douglass, president of Ca- 
reers, Inc. (New York), tells CHEM- 
ICAL WEEK: “We offer an opportunity 
to get the recruiting job done in a dig- 
nified, businesslike fashion.” His com- 
pany sets up centers at major tech- 
nical meetings, where job applicants 
fill out a one-page form giving back- 
ground, interests and salary range. The 
applicant is given a code number (to 
keep his identity secret), This number 
is posted on a bulletin board when a 
company is interested in seeing him. 


LABOR 


Agreements: A 49-day strike at Al- 
lied Chemical’s Plastics & Coal Chemi- 
cals Division (Buffalo, N.Y.) ended 
when the first of 115 production and 
maintenance employees returned to 
their jobs. The settlement, ratified by 
OCAW Local 15-618, calls for im- 
mediate wage increases of 11-16¢/- 
hour and a raise of 8¢/hour effective 
Feb. 8, ’62. Other settlement provi- 
sions call for full company payment 
of Blue Cross and Blue Shield insur- 
ance, a new pension plan, providing 
retirement benefits, and retention of 
seniority for 24 months after layoff, 
and inclusion of Washington’s Birth- 
day as an additional paid holiday. 


OCAW Parleys: Delegates from oil 
bargaining units of OCAW are hold- 
ing a series of area bargaining policy 
meetings this month in Kansas City, 
Salt Lake City, Dallas, Chicago, and 
Washington. Object is to sound out 
members on wage and other targets 
for the next nationwide oil bargaining 
program. No nationwide drive fo 
another wage increase is expected until 
late °61 at the earliest. At each area 
meeting, two members will be elected 
to OCAW’s National Bargaining Policy 
Committee for Oil, which will meet 
later this year, probably in Denver. 


KEY CHANGES 


C. M. (Pat) Barnes to president, 
The Dayton Tire & Rubber Co. (Ak- 
ron, O.), subsidiary of The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


Daniel H. Schultz to president, 
Leeds & Northrup, Canada, Ltd. 


Richard M. Link to the board of 
directors, General Controls Co. (Glen- 
dale, Calif.). 


Homer S. Myers to executive vice- 
president, Tracerlab-Keleket (Wal- 
tham, Mass.). 


L. A. Miller to vice-president mar- 
keting, Central Scientific Co. (Chi- 
cago). 


Joseph N. Kuzmick to vice-presi- 
dent, Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc. 


Leonard W. Steiger, Jr., to assistant 
to the president, Chemical Products 
Division, Chemetron Corp. (Chicago). 


Bruce Walker to general manager, 
Electro Minerals Division of The Car- 
borundum Co. (Niagara Falls, N.Y.). 


R. L. Boyer to vice-president of 
advanced planning, The Cooper-Bes- 
semer Corp. (Mount Vernon, O.). 


C. Glen Bigelow, Jr., to vice-presi- 
dent research, Selas Corp. of Amer- 
ica (Dresher, Pa.). 


Alexander E. Lawson, Jr., to vice- 
president, The Gow-Mac Instrument 
Co. (Madison, N.J.), manufacturer of 
gas analysis instrumentation and ther- 
mal conductivity cells. 


Stanley S. Anders to treasurer, Tay- 
lor Fibre Co. (Norristown, Pa.). 


Norman B. Champ., Jr., to vice- 
president, Crane Co. (New York). 








A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


LET’S KEEP 


INDUSTRY * ONE OF A SERIES 


Business Help For Our Colleges 
Going Full Speed Ahead 


“Should our company fold up its program of finan- 
cial help for higher education now that the Kennedy 
Administration plans to have the federal government 
provide this kind of help in a big way?” It is clear 
why, in the light of campaign promises and plans an- 
nounced since, this question is being raised in many 
business firms at this juncture. 

What seems far clearer, however, is the right an- 
swer to the question. It is a resounding NO! This is 
no time for the business community to ease up 
in what have been its notably successful efforts 
to help our colleges and universities get out of 
the deep financial hole in which they are oper- 
ating. On the contrary, this is the time to put 
more steam than ever behind the drive of busi- 
ness to increase its financial help for higher 
education. 


Massive Help Needed 

It is easy to understand why any individual busi- 
nessman or firm might have a rather despairing feel- 
ing about the prospect of competing with the federal 
government, with its almost all-embracing tax arm, 
in providing financial support for higher education or 
almost anything else for that matter. But this is not a 
case of competition, It is a case where our colleges 
and universities must have massive help all along the 
line if they are to be put squarely back on their feet 
financially—a goal of crucial and perhaps decisive 
national importance. The business community will 
continue to have both the opportunity and the 
obligation to keep on increasing its help for 
higher education as rapidly as possible. 

To underline this proposition take a look at 
the chart at the top of the next page. It shows 


how far the salaries of college and university faculty 
members continue to lag behind those of other occu- 
pational groups in the U.S.A. There has been some 
relative improvement in the average of faculty salaries 
in recent years. And the salary improvement in some 
fields, such as those of science and mathematics, has 
been very pronounced. But the chart makes clear how 
badly the average salary of college and university 
faculty members still lags. 


No Federal Funds For Salaries 


The plans for increased financial aid for higher 
education, proposed by President Kennedy, do not 
contemplate increased expenditure for faculty salaries. 
This, we believe, is wise whether or not you feel, as 
many do, that resort to this kind of federal financing 
would inevitably carry with it federal controls that 
would ultimately undermine academic independence. 
The fight over federal appropriations for faculty 
salaries would be so long and bitter that it would be 
destructive to the aid program as a whole. 

However, what the federal government will not be 
doing to remedy the deplorable condition of faculty 
salaries, as reported by the chart, is one indication 
of the tremendous scope that remains for crucially 
important help for higher education from business. 
Manifold other indications are available. 


Disaster Escape Route 


One of these indications is provided by the careful 
calculation that the annual income of our colleges and 
universities must be increased by about $412 billion 
(from about $41 billion to about $9 billion) over the 
next eight years if the tremendous wave of students 
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Percent Change 
Real Income Before Taxes 


1940-1954 1954-1960 
Physicians + 80 + 13 
industrial Workers 48 16 


Lawyers 19 34 
Faculty Members 34 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO COLLEGE FACULTY SALARIES 


Index (1940= 100) 


1940-1960 
+ 103 


72 




















1940 





Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce; U.S. Department of Labor; National Education Association 


McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics 








now gathering to descend on these institutions is not 
to wind up in both a financial and an educational 
disaster, This wave promises to add more than 2.5 
million, or 75%, to college enrollments by 1970. 

Thus far, the program for financial help for higher 
education by business, spearheaded by the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education, has been a remarkable 
success in all dimensions. The dollars contributed 
have increased rapidly—from about $100 million five 
years ago to about $150 million this year. Contribu- 
tions of $500 million a year by 1970 are a clear 
possibility. 

One of the inspiring developments increasing this 
possibility stems out of Cleveland, Ohio. There 
through their chief executives, an imposing group of 
business firms have established one per cent of their 
profits before taxes as their minimum goal for con- 
tributions to higher education, to be reached within 
three years. General acceptance of this goal by busi- 
ness would go most of the way toward getting our 
colleges and universities firmly on their feet finan- 
cially. 


Mutual Respect Increased 


The mutual esteem of the academic com- 
munity and the business community, an ele- 
ment of enormous importance to a free society, 
has been increased by the manner in which the 
program of financial aid has been carried out. 
In making its contribution, there has been no attempt 
whatsoever on the part of business to encroach upon 
the academic freedom of the institutions financially 
benefited. And the program of financial aid has greatly 
increased the knowledge, understanding and respect 
which the colleges and universities and business have 
for each other. 
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The Kennedy Administration’s program to enlarge 
federal financial support of higher education is cer- 
tain to arouse strenuous controversy. As proposed by 


its Task Force, it avoids some of the most contro- 
verial areas of principle. However, the very magnitude 
of the proposed extension of the federal government’s 
already vast program of financing higher education 
involves fighting issues. 

But if the enlargement of federal aid were 
to be deeply discouraging to the continued ex- 
pansion of private aid for higher education, it 
would be a national misfortune of major pro- 
portions. There is no good reason why it should 
be. On the contrary, there is compelling reason 
for the business community to continue giving 
higher education all the financial help it pos- 
sibly can, thus speeding onward a program that 
has been and continues to be a major construc- 
tive force for our colleges and universities, for 
business and for the nation. 





This message was prepared by my staff asso- 
ciates as part of our company-wide effort to re- 
port on major new developments in American 
business and industry. Permission is freely ex- 
tended to newspapers, groups or individuals to 
quote or reprint all or part of the text. 


ReuatdA Vora. 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Your Next Package Can Benefit From 
Polyethylene’s Dramatic Sales Power! 


The point of sale becomes your product's strongest sales tool when you package in an IMCO 
polyethylene container. Polyethylene allows almost endless variations in form and color and 
gives package designers a freedom they aren’t allowed with conventional materials. 


IMCO’s experienced engineers can produce almost anything your designers can conceive. 
Mennen’s new “Brake” package is a spectacular example. Presented a creative design, IMCO 
supplied the engineering to develop the vision into a reality. IMCO production facilities mold 
and decorate all elements of this unusual five-part package except the applicator and an 
interior rubber grommet. 


It’s high time you discover what IMCO polyethylene containers can do for your product. Prices 
are now directly competitive with glass and tin. Chemical improvements have made poly- 
ethylene impermeable to most things, even perfumed cosmetics, creams and household 
products. Our technical staff can assist you with tests, and quote prices on stock or custom- 
made bottles and jars. For immediate action, contact the Sales office nearest you. 


IMCO 
ge ee 


CONTAINER 
C OM PAN Y 


75th and Cleveland 
Kansas City, Missouri 


A Division of Rexall Drug 
and Chemical Company 


Sales Offices Mfg. Plants 
New York, N.Y Belvidere, N 

Kanaas City, Mo. Cookeville, Ont Ci 
‘0, Li 


ans 
Los Angeles, Calif, Excelsior § 
Cooksville, Ont., Can, Harris 

¢ 


«, Va 
Goleta, Calif 


IMCO SELLS THE BEST 
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4 f/f 
—-CN —COOH —COOR —CONH, —-CN —COOH —COOR —CONH, 


There are ten possible compounds represented by the formula above, assuming that R is ethyl. Seven of them (plus two where R is 
methyl) are Kay-Fries products.* Replacing one hydrogen on the methylene group with another substituent gives 10 more. Replacing 
the other hydrogen gives another 10 and so it goes on and on. The possible variations are staggering in number. Their importance 
of course lies in what they will do — Products derived from this original group of active methylene compounds now supplement 
your diet, cure your ailments, put you to sleep or wake you up, make paint, clean metal, stick things together, and so on. What 
new applications may be developed from this highly versatile group only the future can tell. Certainly the opportunity should 
be inviting in your research program. We will supply samples and technical information to the best of our ability. Write us. 


*Cyanoacetic acid, Cyanoacetamide, Ethyl cyanoacetate, Methyl Cyanoacetate, Malonic Acid, Diethyl Maloncte, Dimethyl Ma!onate, Malonamide, Malononitrile, 


giv-omae @ 


) 
/ 


Cremcars mc 


KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 180 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 16, N.Y. MU 6-0661 
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Is Du Pont’s slash of synthetic fiber prices the second salvo 
of an all-out battle for synthetic fiber markets? There were even bigger 
reductions last fall by Beaunit Mills, and Du Pont’s action last week tends 
to support the argument that marketing pressure will ultimately force 
synthetic fibers into low-price, commodity-status levels (CW Special 
Report, April 15, p. 69). 





Although the new cuts are a step in that direction, full commodity 
status for synthetic fibers probably won’t be reached for several years. 


Du Pont explains its 7-17¢/lIb. cuts on Dacron polyester fibers 
and 4-15¢/lb. cuts on nylon as moves to broaden markets. That’s another 
way of saying that it is ready for a battle against other producers busily 
pushing for increased output of these synthetics. 





Some trade observers believe that the Du Pont move was cata- 
lyzed at this time by price cuts on Dacron-cotton broadcloths by Klopman 
Mills—an act that threw Du Pont’s other Dacron customers into a com- 
petitive turmoil. 


Du Pont’s competitors, taken by surprise, pondered possible 
countermoves over the week-end, then started tacking up competitive price 
reductions on their own polyester fibers. 


Du Pont’s cut of polyester fiber prices doesn’t set a new low, 
instead represents a partial, belated answer to Beaunit Mills’ slashes. 
Beaunit’s drastic move reduced Vycron tabs on 3-denier and 1'2-denier 
fibers to $1/lb. Du Pont’s lowest price for Dacron polyester is now 
$1.14/lb. for 1% denier and $1.24/lb. for other deniers. 





AviSun’s new, 100-million-Ibs./ year polypropylene plant at New 
Castle, Del., is scheduled for startup July 15. The firm’s other PP plant, 
at Port Reading, N.J.—originally rated at 20 million lbs.—now has a 
capacity of 25 million lbs./year, AviSun says. 





AviSun’s 125-million-lbs./year total capacity will make the firm 
the biggest potential producer in the business. But AviSun hasn’t neces- 
sarily won permanent distinction as the polypropylene leader; other pro- 
ducers pushing for increased capacity will make it a hot race for some time. 


The British are facing rougher competitive problems, as is 
evidenced by earnings reports of leading pharmaceutical firms. 





For example, Glaxo Laboratories Ltd., in an interim account 
of last-half ’60, reported that profits were down 4% from ’60—despite a 
3% increase in value of sales. The decline is attributed to “highly competi- 
tive conditions, particularly in export markets.” The situation is expected 
to continue. 





Market 


Newsletter 
(Continued) 





British Drug Houses Ltd. also reported a drop—of almost 7% 
in its "60 trading profits—but gave no specific reason for the decline. The 
organization’s profit in ’60 was $1.79 million, compared with $1.92 mil- 
lion in ’59; net profit after taxes and interest fell 20% , to $716,800. 


U.S. firms selling butadiene should start dickering with Polymer 
Corp. (Sarina, Ont.). The firm is having second thoughts about developing 
wholly Canadian sources to fill its increasing butadiene requirements, now 
sees “economic sense” in piping butadiene across the border from the U.S., 
where supply is long and prices have declined. 





Polymer has been obtaining butadiene from various sources for 
current operations; at the same time it is upping its own butadiene capacity 
from 150 million lbs. to an estimated 170 million Ibs./year. But when 
Polymer’s new, 20,000-tons/year polybutadiene unit is completed next 
year, it will create a need for an additional 45-50 million Ibs./year of 
butadiene, and U.S. companies are a likely source. 


* 
U.S. synthetic rubber business in general is off almost 30%, says 


a rubber industry spokesman who, nonetheless, sees hope of an upturn 
in the near future. 





The “real” problem in styrene-butadiene rubber, he says, is 
pinned to styrene monomer price, which—in the face of incrasing capac- 
ity—is now “close to rock bottom” (current quote: 10.99¢/Ib.). 


The ‘situation is getting more tense all the time. Prices can’t 
move down much more, and most producers are trying hard to figure out 
a way to boost them. But there are two obstacles: overcapacity and the 
ever-present threat that styrene buyers will go basic. 


© 
The price of tall oil rosin is cut from 13.75¢ to $12.15¢/Ib. (in 
drums) by Arizona Chemical in a move aimed at improving “stability and 
clarity of the rosin price picture.” 





The action further reflects the unsettled rosin situation that 
recently prompted American Turpentine Farmers Assn.’s request for mem- 
bers to place all rosin output into the °61 Commodity Credit Corp. loan— 
unless a price of at least 11.5¢/lb. can be obtained at processing plants. 


SELECTED PRICE CHANGES—WEEK ENDING APRIL 17, 1961 


Change New Price 
UP 


Stearic acid, dbl., pressed, bgs. .. a Ks $0.0075 $0.18 
Tin, metal, Straits Sa aie, 0.04 1.09 





DOWN 
Coumarin, NF, cryst., dms. .......... 
Carnauba wax, No. 2, refd., pure, ton lots 
oe Pere eet ree eee 





$3.00 


All prices per pound unless quantity is quoted. 
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quality chemicals you can depend on receiving personalized service from 
PITT-CONSOL. This comfortably-sized, flexible subsidiary of Consolidation Coal Company 
draws on the parent company’s imaginative research and inexhaustible 


Whether you’re a large or small purchaser of high 


resources .. . adapts to your specific requirements. 
For the best deal in service and high quality chemicals — specify PITT-CONSOL. 


ge™ (/(PITT-CONSOL 
oes ical Compomny 


191 Doremus Avenue * Newark 5, N. J. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY 
HIGH QUALITY PHENOLS, CRESOLS, CRESYLIC ACIDS »- RUBBER CHEMICALS +: ARYL MERCAPTANS 
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ARMOUR VIAN CHEMICALS 





Emulsifiers 


CATIONIC EMULSIFIERS— Cationic surfactants provide oil-water emulsions with special properties 
which enable the oil phase of emulsions to exhaust onto most surfaces. This plating-out effect 
is due to the polar nature of the cationic surfactants; it causes complete deposition of the oil 
phase without requiring evaporation of the water to break the emulsion. This characteristic 
of cationic emulsions is of particular advantage in the production of chemical specialties, metal 
cleaners, and lubricants. 


Armour Industrial Chemical Company has done much of the basic research and develop- 
ment with cationic emulsifiers. The following are typical applications. 


METAL CLEANING. Ar- 
quad 2C and Ethomeen 
$/12, when mixed with 
kerosene and 20% phos- 
phorie acid solution, 
clean greasy machinery 
and parts in a jiffy. This 
same cationic substan- 
tivity of Armour chem- 
icals permits better oil 
deposition onto metal 
surfaces to improve cor- 
rosion-resistance during 
shipping and storage. 
And, asa paint-finish re- 
mover, asolution of 10% 
sodium hydroxide and 
0.5% Ethomeen C/25 
acts twice as fast as a 
25% caustic solution. 


Armour Industrial Chemical Company 


One of the Armour Chemical Industries « 110 North Wacker Drive « Chicago 6, Illinois 
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SURFACE MAINTENANCE. Cationics such as Ethomeen 
T/12 and Armac® T chemicals produce oil and 
wax emulsions of a fine-particle size that rapidly 
exhaust onto fibers, glass, masonry, metals and 
plastics. When dust mops, for example, are im- 
mersed into a cationic emulsion, the oil exhausts 
completely from the emulsion onto the strands of 
the mop. Furthermore, cationic emulsifiable con- 
centrates are easily prepared for water dilution 
by the ultimate user. 


NEW FROM ARMOUR- 
Propoquad* Chemicals 


Investigations have demonstrated the excellent 
bacteriostatic and fungistatic abilities of Armour’s 
new Propoquads: C/12 and HT/12. Strong cationic 
surfactants, these new Armour Idea Chemicals are 
soluble in water, polar organic and chlorinated sol- 
vents; insoluble in nonpolar organic solvents. 
These propoxylated quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds have the following general structure: 


Research samples are now available for experi- 
mental use. For your sample, send the coupon. 
*Armour and Company trade-mark 


a 
alc. at 


yr. 


AUTO POLISHING. Here, beading illustrates the water 
repellency of silicone polish made with Ethomeen® 
$/12 and Arquad® 2C emulsifiers. Cationic emul- 
sifiers used in the preparation of emulsion-type pol- 
ishes for metal, plastic and other surfaces enable 
the oil to deposit rapidly and uniformly. Silicones 
with as little as 0.5% concentration of a cationic 
emulsifier readily wet and cling to surfaces being 
polished. They also apply easily, producing a high 
gloss with a minimum of rubbing. 


IN YOUR APPLICATION, TOO! THERE IS HARDLY A BUSINESS 
that cannot benefit from using Armour Idea 
Chemicals. Discover for yourself how Armour cat- 
ionic—and non-ionic—emulsifiers can help you; 
send the coupon. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


ARMOUR INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 

110 North Wacker Drive 

Chicago 6, Illinois 
(-] Please send me your literature on Armour emulsifiers. 
(] Please send me a sample of Propoquad C/12 or HT/12. 
(-] Please send me bulletin on Propoquads. 


Company...... 
Address 
City 


Zone State. ... 
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Q0° TETRAHYDROFURFURYL ALCOHOL 
A GREAT PERFORMER, TOO 


For important Esters 


QO THFA?® is readily esterified. The solubility of THFA esters range from normally water 
insoluble types to unusual varieties which are completely water soluble. 


Fatty acid esters of tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohol are commercially important; they are used 
as carriers for stabilizers in vinyl resins. These esters increase the effectiveness of metallic salt 
stabilizers which improve heat stability; they also have beneficial effects on light stability when 
used as carriers for phosphate plasticizers, improve low temperature flexibility of vinyl films, 
provide internal lubrication, and impart excellent drape to films and sheets. Many other THFA 
esters are equally worthy of your attention. 


As a Solvent 


One of the important uses of QO THFA is as a solvent. It is completely miscible with water, 
has a high boiling point, and low viscosity. The high flash point of THFA, low toxicity and 
freedom from color are additional assets to be considered in the development 

of new coating. 


Discover the great promise of QO THFA by including it in your devel- 
opment work. A sample will be furnished when requested on your letterhead. 
For information on physical data, chemistry and uses of tetrahydrofurfuryl 
alcohol, write for Bulletin 206-A. 


The Quaker Oats Ompany 


The CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Quaker Qals 


(ompany 336G, The Merchandise Mart, In Europe: 


Chicago 54, Illinois Quaker Oats-Graanproducten N. V., Rotterdam, The Netherlands; 
—— : Quaker Oats (France) S. A., 3, Rue Pillet-Will, Paris IX, France; 
Room 536G, 120 Wall St., A/S “Ota", Copenhagen, $. Denmark 


New York 5, N. Y. In Australia: 
Swift & Company, Ltd., Sydney 
Room 436G, 49 S.E. Clay St., 


In Japan: 
CHEMICALS Portland 14, Oregon F. Kanematsu & Company, Ltd., Tokyo 
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Foreign In 


Source: Booz, 


Allen & Hamilton, Man 


agement 


How to Win in Overseas Business 


More and more smaller chemical companies are finding ways 
to get in on the overseas investment boom. Here are the experiences 
of several such firms now operating successfully on foreign shores. 


Smaller chemical process compa- 
nies are looking harder than ever for 
a chance to expand their domestic 
operations into foreign ventures. A re- 
cently completed survey of new U.S. 
overseas projects during last-half °60 
shows that more than 25% of the 
new operations were offsprings of 
American companies with less than 
$50 million in annual sales. 

Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Chicago- 
based management consultant, made 
the study, examined 316 overseas ven- 
tures—new plants and acquisitions of 


existing units—of 233 U.S. companies. 
Period covered by the study: July- 
Dec., ’60. 

The chemical industry led all others 
in the search for foreign markets, 
accounting for 19% (60 projects) of 
the total activity. And a healthy 15% 
of chemical projects were launched 
by firms with sales of less than $50- 
million/year. Moreover, Booz, Allen 
points out that many international 
operations covered by the study were 
established by companies for which 
sales data are not available. Most of 


these are smaller companies. 

In terms of total investment, the 
CPI giants obviously far outstrip their 
smaller counterparts. But it is now 
also clear that relatively small size 
doesn’t prevent a company from 
“going international.” 

The smaller CPI firms are repre- 
sented in all segments of overseas 
chemical investment. Geographically, 
Western Europe was most popular 
among U.S. firms expanding overseas; 
the Common Market and the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Assn. received 57% 
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Latin 
America 


Asia 


Western 
Europe 


of the new ventures. Asia drew the 
next-largest share — 22% — Japan 
taking most of this. The rest was split 
among Latin America (12%), Oceania 
(7%), Canada (2%). 

In Tandem: Joint ventures are 
about the most popular of all methods 
used by smaller CPI firms to gain 
entry into foreign production. But the 
specifics of these deals vary widely. 

Ansul Chemical Co. (Marinette, 
Wis.) with a Mexican operation, and 
Metal & Thermit (New York) in 
Mexico and Europe, illustrate how 
two companies did it. For Ansul, 
moving into foreign production was 
simply a matter of survival, according 
to Robert C. Hood, president of the 
$11-million/year producer of fire ex- 
tinguishers, fire-fighting chemicals, ar- 
senicals and specialty organics. If 
Ansul is not successful on an inter- 
national basis within 10 years, he says, 
its business future “is highly question- 
able.” Domestic growth, he adds, is 
simply not sufficient to offset com- 
petitors’ overseas benefits. 

He cites Ansul’s Mexican operation. 
Its major Mexican customer had been 
buying Ansul’s U.S.-made equipment 
through distributors, wanted to shift 
to local suppliers. To keep this market, 
Ansul had to go into Mexican pro- 
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duction. Result: an investment of 
$200,000-300,000 in a small factory, 
which now assembles and fills fire 
extinguishers shipped from the U.S. 

Ansul has a majority interest in this 
venture, lined up a local group with 
capital and connections as its partner. 

Metal & Thermit, producer of a 
highly diversified line of basic chemi- 
cals, racked up sales of more than 
$40 million in ‘60. Its venture into 
Mexico was less defensive than 
Ansul’s. 

Originally, M&T exported ceramic 
materials through a native sales repre- 
sentative, who convinced M&T that 
local production could mean _ bigger 
sales and profits. In “59 M&T formed 
a joint venture with its former sales- 
man, now backed by a group of other 
Mexican businessmen, to build a ce- 
ramic opacifier plant. Like Ansul, 
M&T holds majority—S | %—interest 
and intends to distribute its product 
to the expanding local market. 

Both companies have followed 
some of the same principles and have 
come to pretty much the same con- 
clusions on the mechanics of 
seas joint ventures. 

One point of special importance to 
a small firm: contact with a local 
group, one with financially sound con- 


over- 


nections and the political acumen for 
dealing with sometimes intricate local 
laws. These groups have a good idea 
of the market, often are first to sug- 
gest the joint venture. 

Metal & Thermit combed Mexico 
for businessmen with experience in 
ceramics. The company wanted a 
fresh entry, rather than an established 
concern already competing. 

Such a tie-in with a local group 
offers the easiest solution of marketing 
problems. When foreign nationals are 
partners, the language barrier is also 
overcome. Ansul’s Hood points out 
that, although it’s essential to have 
competent bilingual management peo- 
ple, they are hard to find in smaller 
local companies. 

Big Brother: When a smaller U.S. 
company lunges into the hurly-burly 
of European competition, it’s general- 
ly advisable that it take a local partner 
big enough to push its products. 

M&T, for example, is now doing 
business with two major European 
producers — France’s Rhone-Poulenc 
and England’s Albright & Wilson — 
in contrast with its Mexican tie-up 
with individual businessmen. This 
means yielding controlling interest to 
the larger partner, of course, but over- 
riding this is the chance to get into 
a major new market, which it prob- 
ably couldn’t crack without the big 
brother. 

Regardless of location, Ansul’s 
Hood says, the main problem for a 
small company going abroad is mar- 
keting. Ansul uses an unusual source 
of information to augment its com- 
mercial intelligence: a professional an- 
thropologist, hired to evaluate local 
cultures, sociological patterns and 
attitude toward business. Hood feels 
that this advice definitely eased the 
path for the Mexican venture. 

A big stumbling block stands in 
the way of a small company that 
wants to go abroad if it has a limited, 
specialized product line: the line may 
be too sophisticated for many for- 
eign countries. For example, Metal & 
Thermit’s organometallics find no 
market in many large areas. On 
the other hand, CPI concerns with 
broader production can reach all 
levels of industrial development. 

Investment in Time: Setting up a 
foreign operation is generally an 
elaborate, time-consuming process. 
For a small company without a large 
international staff, it means that top 





BRIEFS 


benzotrifluorides 


para-nitrobenzoyl chloride 
phosphorus chlorides 


YES, YOU CAN GET ALL FOUR 
IN COMMERCIAL QUANTITIES 


If the limited availability of benzotri- 
fluoride and the o-, m-, and p-chloro- 
benzotrifiuorides has held you back 
from investigating their profitable ap- 
plication, we assure you that all are 
available in commercial quantities. 

The chemically stable CF; group 
alone should stimulate your interest. 
With the chloro group, you should have 
enough ideas to keep you busy for some 
time to come. 

What have others done with these 
compounds? 

The pesticidal properties of BTF de- 
rivatives have interested many .. . for 
controlling undesirables so varied as 
fungi, bacteria, the oriental fruit fly, 
and the vicious lamprey. 

The halogenated intermediates also 
lend useful properties to dyes and pig- 
ments, particularly azo pigments and 
wool dyes of the anthraquinone series. 
Reports indicate that they are very fast 
to ultraviolet light, washing, and per- 
spiration. 

Pharmaceutical houses report the 
use of another derivative as an inter- 
mediate for making diuretics, tranquil- 
izers, etc. 

Through the periodination of BTF, 
it has been reported that suspending 
media for instruments have been made. 

There’s more about the compounds 
and their applications in Bulletin 12-A, 
offered in the coupon. 


HIGH PURITY ISOMERS OF 
NITROBENZOYL CHLORIDE 


Hooker para-nitrobenzoyl chloride usu- 
ally assays better than our specification 
of 98% minimum. 

Why settle for less? 

This product is useful in the prepara- 
tion of azo and stilbene dyes, and in 
such pharmaceuticals as folic acid and 
procaine hydrochloride. 

The para- comes as yellow crystalline 
flakes, shipped in 5- or 55-gallon quan- 
tities. 

Meta- too. We also make meta-nitro- 
benzoyl chloride as a partially crystal- 
lized liquid. This is shipped in 5-gallon 
quantities. 

For data sheets on either or both, 
check the coupon. 


PCI; OR PCI;, WHICH 
IS BETTER? 


That depends, of course, upon the in- 
tended use. We shall be glad to make 
recommendations for your particular 
requirements. 

Phosphorus pentachloride is avail- 
able as a high-purity crystalline solid 
in powder form which sublimes at about 
160°C. It is more reactive than the tri- 
chloride. It is generally used for small- 
scale runs and is shipped in 25- or 100- 
lb. drums. 

Phosphorus trichloride, available in 
larger, drum quantities as well as in 
tank cars, is a widely used chlorinating 
agent and catalyst. It is shipped as a 
water-white liquid assaying a minimum 
of 99.5% PCs. 

Check the coupon for data sheets on 
either or both products. 

For more information on the use of 
these and other Hooker chlorinating 
agents, check the coupon for Bulletin 


For more information, check here and mail with your name, title, and com- 


pany address. 

C2 Bulletin 12-A, Benzotrifluoride 
and Its Chloro Isomers 

OC p-Nitrobenzoyl chloride 

C m-Nitrobenzoyl chloride 


C1) Phosphorus pentachloride 
C) Phosphorus trichloride 


C) Bulletin 328-B, Chlorinating 
Agents. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


704 Forty-seventh Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


HOOKER 





Sales Offices: Buffalo Chicago Detroit Los Angeles New York 


Niagora Falls Philadelphia Tacoma 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


Worcester, Mass. 


In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, North Vancouver, B. C. 
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NeoCryl BT Series and NeoVac V26N 
Alkali Soluble Copolymer Emulsions 


NeoCryl BT Series of acrylic copol- 
ymer emulsions are widely used in 
sizes for polyester, polyamide, and 
polyacrylic fibers either alone, or in 
combination with starches for cotton- 
synthetic blends. These polymers pro- 
vide clear tough films which are not 
affected by high humidity, yet are 
easily removable. Products having 
differences in film flexibility, film 
hardness, and solution viscosity are 
now available. 


NeoVac V26N is an alkali soluble viny! 
acetate copolymer emulsion which 
is water resistant and can be used in 
permanent or removable sizes and 
finishes, especially for rayons. Pro- 
vides clear and tough films. 


The excellent adhesive properties of 
both types of polymers make them 
useful as specialty adhesives for 
polyesters, metal foil and polyacryl- 
Rae, 38° ce ae ics. Applicable in laminants, fibre- 
re bonding, and in redispersib!e ad- 
POLY arena i ET hesives. 
c HEMICALS & Complete Information and Samples 


RPORATED em on Request! 





Raw Materials 
for peta Chemical Processors 


PORE er ae “as tsseyeertigght 4° tes ¢ 5 2 pe ee se coe ots 
pre a PEE i oi oe et re» Roeser nore eis pig hae Sgt te 








AROMATIC SOLVENTS 


Benzol — Toluol — Xylol 
Super Hi-Flash Naphtha 
Intermediate 
Aromatics 


\ 4 CHEMICAL SOLVENTS, INC. 
Cc ia pe Naty es Ee, NEW y ae a) bn 
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How U.S. Firms Participate 
in Foreign Ventures 





Number of Units 





Joint venture 126 


Wholly owned 
subsidiary 111 


Majority financial 
interest 








25 

Foreign branch 21 

Minority financial 
interest 








18 





Unknown financial 
interest is 











Management must spend a lot of time 
away from normal duties. This usually 
entails a number of overseas trips by 
the company’s president. 

Ansul’s Hood maintains that this is 
actually a good thing, that foreign 
concerns expect top-level attention 
and feel slighted if they must deal 
with lower-echelon executives. Too 
many top executives make the mistake 
of avoiding this direct participation. 

Metal & Thermit has found that 
wrapping up an agreement in most 
cases takes longer than the several 
weeks a top executive can stay 
abroad. To solve this, M&T and its 
prospective partners come to an 
“agreement in principle,” carry on the 
rest of the negotiations through the 
mail. Final signing of contracts take 
place anywhere. 

Metal & Thermit and Ansul both 
caution that insufficient partner- 
searching can lead to trouble. A small 
firm often limits its choice of partner 
to a few foreign concerns, fails to 
make a thorough canvass for the best 
possible arrangement. 

Rust-Oleum (Evanston, IIl.), man- 
ufacturer of rust-protective coatings 
(annual sales of $18-20 million), of- 
fers a good case history of a relatively 
small firm’s success abroad. R-O’s 
President Robert Ferguson last spring 
launched an extensive marketing cam- 
paign in Western Europe, hoping to 
double in one year the company’s 
$750,000 in foreign sales throughout 
60 countries. His object: to capitalize 
on the Common Market and EFTA. 
By building a coating plant in Hol- 





You're really hitting the 
jackpot when you get better 
multiwalls for less money... 


Bemis 


EXTENSIBLE 
Multiwalls 


They are better than conventional multiwalls because 
they are shock-resistant. More than two years of use 
has proved that breakage is greatly minimized. And 
they frequently cost less because the greater strength 
lets you use a lighter basis weight bag. Read these 
convincing quotes from men who know from expe- 
rience about Bemis Extensible Multiwalls . . . 


Cement plant superintendent: 


“These extensible bags are the best paper bags we 
have ever used. As far as 1 am concerned, we won’t 
use anything else.” 


Cement packhouse foreman: 


“I caught my men amusing themselves by letting 
these ‘rubber’ bags run off the end of the conveyor 
and bounce on the cement floor. Our regular bags 
burst on this drop.” 


Assistant cement packhouse foreman: 


‘‘We broke only two bags in two weeks. We don’t 
want anything else.” 


Assistant cement plant superintendent: 


‘““Your extensible bags have eliminated our serious 
customer complaints.” 


Cement company traffic manager: 


“I didn’t believe you before, because I have heard 
exorbitant claims in the past. Now I am sold—we 
haven’t had a serious complaint since we switched 
to your ‘stretch’ bag.” 


Bemis pioneered extensible multiwalls, so we have had longer experi- 
ence with them than any other bag maker. You can profit by that 
experience. Get in touch with your Bemis Man promptly. 


* 
Bemis Where flexible packaging ideas are born 


General Offices— 408-J Pine Street, St. Louis 2 « Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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This new BORNE detergent 
cleans up where 
others quit! 


Revolutionary in the field of detergents, WOW is a Heavy 
Duty All-Purpose Liquid developed by Borne to lick tough 
cleaning jobs as nothing has before. 


Its entirely new detergent sulfonate*—molecular structure 
gives WOW a tremendous thirst for grease, wax and grime 
. . . @ positive improvement over solvent-based and dodecyl 
benzene sulfonate formulated detergents. 


See how WOW can solve your cleaning problems better. Write 
for detailed information. 


BORNE CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
600 Atando Avenue 
Phone: Edison 2-8810 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
632 South Front Street 
Phone: Flanders 1-1717 





We're experts in the 


Fabrication of Titanium 


Welding %” titanium plate on STANDARD'’S modern equipment. 


STANDARD makes complex weldments for the chemical and missile industries 
... pressure and heat applications to ASME Code specifications in titanium, 
the metal that is revolutionizing many processes. Let STANDARD help you take 
advantage of titanium’s corrosion immunity, anti-fouling characteristics, 
and heat resistance. We are specialists in the art of fabricating equipment 
from titanium plate, sheet, and tubing. 


STANDARD 


DRYERS 


STANDARD STEEL CORPORATION 
5010 Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California 
Cambridge Division, Lowell 10, Massachusetts 
Leader tron Works, Decatur 10, Illinois 
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INTERNATIONAL 


land, Rust-Oleum shortened delivery 
time from weeks to days, shaved 
transportation costs considerably. 
Like M&T and Ansul, R-O uses for- 
eign nationals as sales representatives. 
They back up local jobbers, give tech- 
nical service, go after certain ac- 
counts. English representatives in the 
U.K., French in France. Austria and 
Switzerland, and Greek in Greece, 
the Mideast and North Africa are 
coordinated through an R-O official 
sent to Europe as the firm’s top sales 
executive. 

Intensive advertising — carried out 
in several foreign languages — and 
marketing techniques that include 
demonstrations, technical service rec- 
ommendations and better packaging 
have helped give Rust-Oleum a chance 
to catch up to the established, but 
more conservative, European coun- 
cerns. 

The whole venture, R-O’s Ferguson 
feels, shows the necessity of having 
strong distributors, a conclusion he 
shares with Metal & Thermit and 
Ansul management. Where strong dis- 
tributors operate, Rust-Oleum sales 
have been good; where they have been 
absent, sales have been only fair, 
sometimes poor, as in France, where 
the “type of distribution” R-O wants 
has yet to be found. 

On the other side of the world, 
in Australia, another American CPI 
firm, Emery Industries (Cincinnati. 
O.), with ’60 sales of $32 million, is 
starting the third year of selling and 
distributing its Sanitone, a drycleaning 
process, to Australian drycleaners. 
Australian interest in Emery’s product 
was sparked by two developments: 
Sanitone’s success in neighboring New 
Zealand, where it had been popular 
for several years, and the relatively 
backward state of the Australian dry- 
cleaning business. 

Drycleaners deal directly with 
Emery Industries of Australia, agree 
to take a package consisting of the 
Sanitone detergent and process di- 
rections. Emery in turn supplies engi- 
neering service and a guarantee of 
better results if Sanitone is used prop- 
erly. Last year, as a result of Emery’s 
first extensive sales campaign, the 
number of drycleaners taking the 
package shot up from five to 80. The 
attraction, Emery says, is its better 
process, bolstered by effective mar- 
keting. 

Emery’s 


experience in Australia 











CHEMICAL ENGINEERING SALES FILE / 3 


Re: Predicting Market Changes 


‘How can | take sure aim on future sales targets and 
capitalize on changes in my markets?” GET THIS: 
9 A.M. Thursday, April 27th, at New York’s 
Biltmore, the editors of CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
will be talking with a roomful of men who market 
chemicals and raw materials. Subject: “Today’s 
‘Technology Shapes Tomorrow’s Markets.’ No long- 
hair, technical stuff, but the “dollars and cents” 
impact of hot developments in petrochemicals, 
new fuels, plastics, etc. on future sales. Going to 
be therer Good! Otherwise, write for a plain, 
practical reprint of all significant points. Available 
from CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, 
330 W. 42d St., N.Y. 36 











America’s Largest Continuous Producer of 


ALUMINUM 
ISOPROPYLATE 


CHLORO ALUMINUM DIISOPROPOXIDE 
ALUMINUM MONO-SEC-BUTOXIDE DIISOPROPOXIDE 


Dependable Deliveries 


Chattanooga 9, Tennessee 
Address inquiries to 
BODMAN CHEMICALS 

101 N. 33rd St., Philadelphia 4, Pa 











MOST SUCCESSFUL 
CPI SELLERS 
CAN'T DO 
WITHOUT IT 


After all, what other 
medium makes prospects 
come looking for you? 

No wonder it’s indispen- 
sable to CPI-Management 

. . What other purchasing 
handbook gives them so 
much? 

That’s why so many ad- 
vertisers are using big 
space (full-pages and mul- 
ti-page catalog units) in 
this showcase for the big- 
gest buyers in the Chemi- 
cal Process Industries. 

Now’s the time. . . re- 
serve your space today! 


Chemical Week’s 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 
ISSUE—1961 
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INTERNATIONAL 


points up how tariff barriers can af- 
fect a company’s plans. Because there 
was a potential Sanitone market, 
Emery decided to build a local deter- 
gent plant to avoid the import restric- 
tions. But soon afterward the restric- 
tions were dropped, and Emery 
switched its plans—it set up a sales and 
distribution company selling Sanitone 
detergent imported from the com- 
pany’s U.S. facilities. 

Whitmoyer Laboratories (Myers- 
town, Pa.), producer of animal health 
products and veterinary pharmaceuti- 
cals (sales of about $6 million in ’60), 
ran into the same problem of tariffs 
when it tried to break into the British 
market. 

Result: after a number of personal 
trips to the U.K., President Whit- 
moyer bought controlling interest in 
Reed, Ltd., a British chemical con- 
cern, now sees an expanding market 
for Whitmoyer-Reed’s line in the 
poultry industry. Whitmoyer feels that 
location in England means a central 
position for exporting to the Common- 
wealth countries and the EFTA, of 
which the U.K. is an important mem- 
ber. 

In every instance, these companies 
say they are more than satisfied with 
their foreign operations. Metal & 
Thermit has several other ventures 
“on the fire”; Rust-Oleum expects to 
continue expansion of overseas sales; 
Ansul is looking at possibilities in 
England, Belgium, Japan; and Whit- 
moyer sees more markets on the 
European continent. 

MA&T is particularly interested, as 
are most of the others, in joint ven- 
tures. The reason is simple: although 
joint ventures mean more of a finan- 
cial risk, the profits can be far greater 
than the guaranteed—but limited— 
return from licensing agreements. In 
expanding overseas, M&T finds that 
most often it takes the initiative of sug- 
gesting new markets to possible for- 
eign partners. Only occasionally, as 
in Mexico, is this situation reversed. 
But in any case, M&T officials feel, 
no company will accomplish anything 
unless top management is internation- 
ally minded and is willing to become 
directly involved. 

“Know-how,” represented by the 
specific new product, is obviously the 
most exportable item that the relatively 
small CPI firm has to offer. But this 
in itself obviously does not guarantee 
success. 
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Motor display made by Moldcraft Inc. for Johnson Motors, Outboard Marine Corp. Plastisol formulated by A. P. Nonweiler Co. 


Monomer X-970 raises hardness and 
heat distortion temperature of vinyl products 


This outsized outboard motor is a rigid display piece, 
made from a plastisol fortified with Rohm & Haas 
MONOMER X-970. Its hardness and rigidity would 
be difficult if not impossible to obtain with an 
ordinary plastisol formulation. 


MONOMER X-970, a thermosetting modifier for PVC 
plastisols, is a high-boiling, low-viscosity ester that 
can be polymerized by heat or catalysts to a cross- 
linked polymer. Here’s what it does when added to 
your plastisol: (1) it actually lowers the viscosity of 
your formulation, and (2) through thermosetting 
action, it gives you a much harder product than you 
could get without it. Finished pieces have good 


Write to Dept. RP-4 for complete 
technical information and 
sample of Monomer X-970. 


impact strength and outstanding resistance to 
deformation by heat. 


Plastisols modified with MONOMER X-970 show these 
properties: (1) workable viscosity even at low plas- 
ticizer levels, (2) practical working life, (3) adapt- 
ability for use in rotocasting, slush molding or coat- 
ing. Their low viscosity permits easy filling of 
finely-detailed molds, and provides even distribution 
of material to give pieces with uniform wall thickness. 
Cure is accomplished at ordinary fluxing tempera- 
tures. Rigidity of finished articles allows mold release 
at higher than usual temperatures—this results in 
speedup of production cycles. 


ROHM F& 
HAAS 


PHILADELPHIA S, PA. 
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INTERNATION. 


FOREIGN ROUNDUP 


Refractories/ Argentina: Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical has licensed Cera- 
mica Olivos S.A. (Buenos Aires) to 
produce and sell its line of basic re- 
fractories and fire-clay specialty prod- 
ucts. Along with supplying technical 
servicing and trademarks, Kaiser will 
ship from California seawater peri- 
clase, principal ingredient in making 
basic refractories mixes. 


Paint/Curacao: The Antillian Paint 
Factory has started operations at Wil- 
lemstad, Curacao. The plant, owned 
by Dutch and local interests, will have 
a yearly output valued at 1.6 million 
Antillian guilders (about $3 million) 
expandable to 3 million guilders worth. 
Plans call for eventual export to other 
Caribbean territories and South Amer- 
Ca. 


Polyurethane Yarn/Italy: Italy's Pi- 
relli will produce polyurethane elastic 
yarn (Vairin) under license from 
U.S. Rubber. Output will be aimed at 
the lightweight-fabrics market. 


Chemicals/South Vietnam: South 
Vietnam will build its first chemical 
center at An-Hoa, 360 miles north- 
east of Saigon and six miles from the 
Nong-Son coal mines. First plant to 
be installed is a 50-60,000-tons/ year 
synthetic urea plant, followed by a 
6-10,000-tons/ year calcium cyanamide 
plant and, later, a pulp and rayon 
plant that will use bamboo as raw 
material. The government is seeking 
West German credit for the urea 
plant. 


Asbestos/Nigeria: A $1.86-million, 
25,000-tons/ year asbestos products 
plant has started commercial produc- 
tion at Ikeja, on the outskirts of Lagos. 
It's owned by Asbestos Cement Prod- 
ucts Nigeria Ltd., a joint venture of the 
Western Nigeria Development Corp. 
and private interests. This will be the 
first plant of its type in Nigeria. 


Iron Ore, Sulfuric Acid/Italy: Mon- 
tecatini will build at Follonica a plant 
to produce 170,000 metric tons/year 
of iron ore and 350,000 tons/year 
of sulfuric acid. 

It will be the first run for Monteca- 
tini’s process for extracting ferrous 
minerals from pyrite. Onstream tar- 
get: June ’62. 
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POSITIONS VACANT 








Sales Manager-Vinyl Resin-Experienced in the 
sale of rove hates gg polymers and copolymers 
to converter industries, Must also have background 
in the sale of insulation compounds to electrical 
industry, Plant located in the East-Northeast. 
Liberal salary and benefits. Our employees are 


aware of this advertisement. P-6453. Chemical 
Week. 











Pharmaceutical Chemist-To assume cha of 
Mmanutacturing, formulation, develpoment of oral 
Ethical Drugs, Compensation based on experience 
and training includes excellent salary, insurance, 
stock options, profit sharing opportunity to enter 
Executive Management. All replies Confidential. 
Submit resume, salary requirements: President, 
Medics Pharmaceutical Corp., 203 Rio Circle, 
Atlanta (Decatur), Ga. 





t..e. Well establ. Eastern manufacturer, known 
f. «ual.ty products and prompt action. Send com- 
ple e confidential resume w. initial income re- 
a a to Mona Industries, Inc., Paterson 
Fe 


Sales Trainees-Chemical sales careers for young 
men with chemical degrees and freedom to relo- 
cate, Minimum 1 year training at headquarters. 
Choice of several U.S. cities. Send comple e 
resume Personnel De; t., Geigy Industrial Chemi- 
e+, Division Geigy Chemical Corp., Saw Mill 
River Rd., Ardsley, N. Y. 


Manufacturer of novel h izing-mixing 
equipment, full line, highly efhcient, requires 
regional representation by established ag:nts of 
chem. process equipment. Protected territories. 
Reply, giving background, equipment handled, 
region desired. RW 6527, Chemical Week. 





Salesman: Adhesives, Coatings, Sealants, for 
industrial, Government, and Construction aapli- 
cations. Wide range of products. Well established 
company with advertising program. Several terri- 
tories open. Write to Mr. Martin Tishler, The 
Magichemical Company, Brockton, Massachusetts. 


Manufacturers Agents-Manufacturer of Inter- 
nati nally acclaimed Kady Dispersion Mills and 
Kadyzolver Mixers will add to present representa- 
ticn. Many attractive areas open. Write stating 
lines now handled and territory covered. Kinetic 
Dispersion Corporation, 95 Botsford Place, Buf- 
falo 16, New York. 


3 Year Old Growing Co. needs industrial “Reps.” 
calling on engineers, architects & contractors; 
Choose locale, Top quality Epoxy, Polysulphide 
compounds. Prefer Chemical ckground. Terri- 
fic opportunity. Send resume; confidential—RW- 
6584, Chemical Week. 





POSITIONS WANTED 








Foreign executive assignment desired by Ph.D., 

with European experience, Strong background in 

development, producticn and technical service vinyl 

polymers, Two years management small company. 

Good business sense. Consultant for domestic & 

ea concerns. Languages. PW-6496, Chemical 
eek. 


Chemical Sales-Cincinnati Base; 8 yrs experience 
sales, Phosphates, Phos. Acid, Fatty Acids, Nitro- 
gen; No Degree, Prefer Basic Mfr; Write PO 
Sox 103, Cin'ti 1, Ohio. 





——————— 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Chemical Process Plants for sale or lease-North 
Littte Rock, Arkansas. Nitric Acid Synthexs 
Plant, 18,000 Ib./day design y. Nitric 
A-id Concentrating Plent, 160,000 b./da 
capacity. Sulphuric Acid Cn 

ery Plant, 52,392 tons/year capacity. Pi < 
& Ammonium Picrate Plants, (9) identical malta 
to al capacity 18,500 Ib./day picric acid, 180, 
lb./day ammoniunt picrate. Power Plant, (3) 
water-tube boilers, 4620 sq. ft. 300 PSI, eac 
34,500 Ib, steam per hour, gcs fired with oil stand 
by. For sale or lease on lozation, C ‘etely 
developed plant site with all utilties. idwest 
location, Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 








Long-established Brazilian and 
prottable manufacturing compan of industrial 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals Specialists, with 


nationwide distribution, wishes to associate with 
one or two substantial American corporations in- 
terested in Brazilian operations, Form of associa- 
tion matter of negotiation and can be based on 
minority or majority stock interest or merger. 
Annual sales over $2,000,000 with net value in- 
cluding real property, plant, ete. in excess of this 
figure. Excellent references. Chief executive of 
Brazilian company will be in New York last week 


sonal If im ed, 
please write BO-6590, Chemical Week, indicating 
availability for meeting with chief executive. 











PLANTS & PROPERTIES 








New building for chemical or paint plant for 
sale-20,000 sq. ft. on five acres of land or more. 
Heavy industrial area, rail and all utiliites. 15 
minutes from midtown New York City in New 
Jersey or will build to order and rent to AA-1 
company. FS-6461. Chemical Week. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





Allis-Chaimers 5’ 5’ ball mill, manganese 
-, balls, scoop lax. 75 HP motor & drive. 
Perry, 1515 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


465 gal T304L Stainless reactor, 150+ internal 
WP, 1653 jacket WP. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., 
Phila. 22, Pa. 








Davenport 8’ x 60° rotary os Se 7/16" welded, 
complete, late model, must be moved. Perry, 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





1800 gal. 1316 Stainless jacketed reactor, 
Vacuum internal, new jacket. Perry, 1415 N. 
6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





Raymond 6-roller, 66” dia. pulverizing mill, 
200 HP, whizzers avail., Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., 
Phila. 22, Pa, 


Tanks for Sale-Due to expansion of our facili- 
ties we have four 3200 gallon tanks at $300.00 
and six 1200 gallon tanks at $150.00 for sale. 
Farnow, Inc., 4-83 48th Avenue, Long Island 
City 1, N.Y. Stillwell 6-1144, 


Solvent Vapor Recovery System-10,000 gal. 
stainless clad adsorbers, etc. 26,000% activated 
carbon; Buflo-Vac Stainless Drum Dryer 42” dia. 
x 120” long, w/cast iron drums, speed 2 to & 
RPM; 2 Ball Mill Shells 6’ x 6’, jacketed, $600 
ea.; Cooper Fractionating Column, condensers. 
Process Secdamsamn Sales Corp., 4205 Fullerton, 
Detroit 38, Mich, 





Liquidation: —3 Complete Breweries Being Sold. 
Over 200 glass, lastiglas and mammut lined 
tanks-2000 to 31,000 gal. available. Write for 
free listing-Brewers & Bottlers Equipment Corp., 
105 Shields Street, West Hartford, Conn, 


Liquid caustic soda set-up. 7,500 gal. tank, 
insulated, with steam coil and boiler, Griffin 
Chemical Co., 528 Franklin St., Louisville 2, Ky. 








CHEMICALS FOR SALE 








Chemical Grade fron Powder -20 Mesh. Large 
tonnage available, Contact: Robert Craig, Micro 
Metals Corp., 99 President St. Passaic, N.J. 
PRescott 8-6689. 











CHEMICALS WANTED 


Surplus Wanted—Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals, 
Oils, Acids, Plasticizers, Resins, Dyes, Solvents, 
Pigments, Etc, hemical Service Corporation, 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N.Y. HAn- 
over 2-6970. 
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te oe a 
me oe 
1960 
1960 

APRIL 22, 1961 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1957—100) 126.0 125.9 119.9 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947—100) 112.5 112.3 109.9 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor's) 51.74 51.16 52.66 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 1,696 1,632 2,417 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 14,182 14,163 13,852 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 7,227 7,352 7,028 
FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS EXPORTS IMPORTS 

(Thousand dollars) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
Chemicals, total 121.3 140.1 132.7 27.4 29.8 24.4 
Coal-tar products 11.4 14.7 11.8 5.0 8.0 4.7 
Industrial chemicals 19.0 24.1 26.7 8.1 10.5 9.4 
Medicinals and pharmaceuticals 21.9 22.8 22.0 2.7 1.9 2.0 
Fertilizers and materials | 9.8 7.7 9.8 6.7 6.7 
Vegetable oils and fat (inedible) 10.0 14.5 8.5 5.5 6.3 6.0 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 
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Montgoltier was limited 
in the course he could set... 


The inventor of the first fire balloon couldn’t control his a great number of additional products and applications. 
direction. But with Sinclair petrochemicals, you can set You benefit in other ways, too because the quality of 


a sure course toward the development of new and profit- Sinclair petrochemicals has always been above customers’ 


able products. specifications. What's more, Sinclair production sched- 
For example, Durene, Cx Olefins, Iso-octenyl Alcohol and ules are set up to assure you of product supplies when 
Iso-octenyl Chloride are just a few of the latest products and as you need them. 

from Sinclair petrochemical research that make possible Why not take advantage of this record of performance. 


new plastics, detergents, plastic izers and herbicides, plus It costs no more for the best! Just call or write... 


SINCLAIR PETROCHEMICALS, INC. 


Subsidiary of Sinclair Oil Corporation, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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ANOTHER 
CHEMICAL 
PROCESS 
ACHIEVEMENT 
FROM 

SD 





Scientific Design Boosts Phthalic 
Anhydride Yield from Ortho-Xylene 


Now Scientific Design Company offers a new improved convertible catalyst 
which produces phthalic anhydride from ortho-xylene at yields comparable to those 
obtainable from naphthalene. Here’s what this means to the chemical producer: 


1 An immediate raw material cost saving due to ortho-xylene’s 
present lower price and predicted even lower future price; 
2 Lower capital cost of plant; 
3 Completely flexible plant operation, permitting production of 
phthalic anhydride in high yields from naphthalene, ortho-xylene, 
or any combination of the two; 
4 No reduction in plant productivity, regardless of feedstock 
employed. 
This higher yield results in greatly reduced contaminating 
by-products and thus provides an extra bonus of unexcelled 
purity of phthalic anhydride product. 
SD’s unique process for phthalic anhydride from ortho-xylene 
will be used in the plant now under construction for 
Compagnie Francaise des Matieres Colorantes in France. 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN COMPANY, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


International Leaders in the Development, 
Design and Construction of Chemical Plants 





